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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, the Clown. Edited 
by Charles Dickens, Esq. (“ Boz”), author 
ot “* Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,” 

&c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Bentley. 
In the course of our literary labours, it has 
fallen to our lot to review the biographies of 
sovereigns, generals, admirals, judges, scholars, 
philosophers, tragedians, comedians, physicians, 
bishops, lawyers, pickpockets, travellers, au- 
thors, bookmakers, politicians, musicians, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, soldiers, sailors, busy 
citizens, dreamers, schemers, &c. &c. &c.; but 
this is the first time we have ever been 
called upon to notice the life ofa clown. The 
subject is so entirely new, that we hardly 
know how to treat it: —to run about with it, 
to jump with it, to play with it, to tumble or 
tumble out with it, to buffet it, to joke with 
it, to grimace with it, or,—with our pen, as 
with a harlequin’s wand, to exhibit it in its 
natural and grotesque attitudes, and all those 
humours which the biographer has so nicely 
coloured for the public gratification. We will 
try the last. 

Grimaldi is a name famous in Italian chi- 
valry and history; one, indeed, of the most il- 
lustrious in that country ; but our author does 
not trace Joe either to Pope, Cardinal, Medici, 
Sforza, Gue)ph, or Ghibelline, but simply to his 
Grandfather ‘Iron Legs,”’ of dancing celebrity, 
who, in some exalted entrechat, almost knocked 
out the eye of the Turkish ambassador at 
Paris, by kicking into it the glass drop of a 
chandelier ; for which exploit, the Turk nei- 
ther liking a glass eye nor a drop too much 
in his own, Iron Legs had to make a lowly 
apology. His son came to England as dentist 
to Queen Charlotte, in 1760; but, having the 
family propensities, also, in his heels, he, too, 
took to pirouetting, and taught people to skip 
about in the regular way, as well as when he was 
pulling out their grinders. It is probable that, 
from the union of these professions, Joe in- 
herited his graceful steps and power of face- 
making ; for the sight of his father and his 
pupils and patients, must have furnished 
finished examples in both ways. Grim senior 
became finally ballet-master and primo buffo at 
Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells; and, on the 
former stage, produced his precocious off- 
spring, at the age of one year eleven months, 
a-D. 1781, in the pantomime of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” wherein Joe performed the little 
Clown so well, that he was called upon imme- 
diately to sign articles on a salary of fifteen 
shillings per week ! 

How he was educated at school, we presume 
few people care to be informed ; for, after all, 
it was his glories on the stage which illustrated 
the essentials of his tuition and genius. His 
eating maccaroni was not acquired from his 
Eton grammar ; nor the use of his legs from 
lexicons; nor his vocal oysters crossed in 
love from his criss-cross, or vocabulary ; nor 
his transformations from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. But his worthy father was a severe 
teacher; dressed him very like a monkey, and 
treated him accordingly, as they say monkeys 
are treated, with more kicks than halfpence. 
Nevertheless, the lad grew up in beauty and 





the odour of popularity; and, however a ae It is so singular, that we will try to abridge it. 
of tricks in mimic pursuits, was, in truth, an} Grimaldi was called from the stage one evening 
honest, simple-hearted, and exemplary youth;in November, and, on going down stairs, found 
in all the relations of real and actual life. In| two strangers. 
good sooth, all his roguishness seems to have | “ They were young men of gentlemanly ap- , 
been confined to the boards of the theatre ; for, | pearance, and, upon hearing the words, ‘ Here’s 
in pecuniary transactions, and the business of; Mr. Grimaldi—who wants him?’ one of them 
the every-day world, he was continually cheated | turned hastily round and warmly accosted him. 
and overreached : in public, he was the Clown—| He looked about his own age, and had evi- 
in private, the Simpleton. Numerous instances|dently been accustomed to a much warmer 
of this are related by Mr. Dickens, whose nar-| climate than that of England. He wore the 
rative is founded on data, preserved by Gri-| fashionable evening-dress of the day,— that is 
maldi himself ; and some of them, such as his|to say, a blue body-coat with gilt buttons, a 
intercourse with a Mr. Macintosh and his | white waistcoat,‘and tight pantaloons, — and 
friends, are quite marvellous in their way.|carried in his hand a small gold-headed cane. 
He not only earned large sums by trips to pro-|‘ Joe, my lad!’ exclaimed this person, holding 
vincial theatres, but had some remarkable |out his hand in some agitation, * how goes it 
windfalls, finding at one time 599/. in the with you now, old fellow?’ He was not a 
street ; nevertheless, he was rarely out of dif-'little surprised at this familiar address from a 
ficulties, and was robbed, pillaged, and plun-|person whom he was not conscious of ever 
dered, just as good-natured and kind-hearted | having seen in his life, and, after a moment's 
men always are, especially when they have to! pause, replied that he really had not the plea- 
attend sedulously to other matters than the/sure of the stranger’s acquaintance. ‘ Not the 
punctilious care of their accounts and moneys. |pleasure of my acquaintance!’ repeated the 
In love, Joe was more fortunate than the! stranger, with a loud laugh. ‘ Well, Joe, that 
oyster to which we have alluded; and the|seems funny, any how!’ He appealed to his 
whole story of his tender passion for Miss companion, who concurred in the opinion, and 
Hughes, the daughter of the prosperous pro-|they both laughed heartily. This was all very 
prietor of Sadler’s Wells, and her tender com-|funny to the strangers, but not at all so to 
passion for him, is very tenderly and pleasingly | Grimaldi: he had a vague idea that they were 
told. He married her, but enjoyed her society rather laughing at than with him, and, as 
for avery short season. She died, and left him | much offended as surprised, was turning away, 
disconsolate ; his distress on this and other sad| when the person who had spoken first said, in 
occasions being much aggravated by the neces- rather a tremulous voice, ‘Joe, don’t you know 
sity of mingling together, within the’ same|me now?’ He turned and gazed at him again, 
twenty-four hours, the genuine tears of the He had opened his shirt, and was pointing to a 
mourner and the grins and mock-laughter of scar upon his breast, the sight of which at once 
the mime. He afterwards married Miss Bris-|assured him that it was no other than his bro- 
tow, with whom (though she is represented as | ther who stood before him,— his only brother, 
extravagant in dress) he led a comfortable life,;| who had disappeared under the circumstances 
till death did them part. His only son, as is/narrated in an earlier part of these memoirs. 
well known, also died before him; a clever and,|'‘They were naturally much affected by this 
promising scion of the Grimaldi stock; but the} meeting, especially the elder brother, who had 
early victim of imprudence and intemperance : | been so suddenly summoned into the presence of 
vices which pertained not to his immediate |the near relative whom long ago he had given up 
ancestry, from Iron Legs downwards.* |for lost. ‘They embraced again and again, and 
To resume the memoirs: in 1803, we have|gave vent to their feelings in tears. ‘ Come 
a very strange tale of Joe’s only brother, who up stairs,’ said Grimaldi, as soon as the first 
had gone to sea some fourteen years’ before, surprise was over ; ‘ Mr. Wroughton is there— 
and never been heard of since his elopement.| Mr. Wroughton, who was the means of your 
—@ «As he was a very clever boy, was an excellent |80iNg to sea.— he'll be delighted to see you.” 
dancer, and displayed a great fondness and aptitude for | ‘i The brothers were hurrying away, when 
the stage, his spose eee Be planer ma ~~ be the friend, whose presence they had quite for- 
patina + Angad Soe to instruct him in aodnes and gotten in their emotion, said, Ww ell, John, 
pantomime. He fancied that, in his old age, when his then I'll wish you good night ! ‘ Good night ! 
oer sae hiv ans tes begvensmems ana Geechee fe nn ne, Cee ee 
aateedns — vividly before him when he witn iy I shall see you in the morning: ‘ Yes,’ re 
his popularity in characters which had first brought his| plied the friend; ‘at ten, mind!’ ‘At ten, 
father before the public, and enabled him gradually: | precisely: I shall not forget,’ answered John. 
and respectable station in society. ‘The wish was a na-| Che friend, to whom he had not introduced 
tural =, and bd i. Se he oo - ge 4 jhis brother in any way, departed ; and they 
etter days the blight of this hope caused him great grief went apes the stage together, where Grimaldi 
and misery, he endeavoured to bear it with humility and introduced his brother to Powell, Bannister, 
resignation On he oof Avy he eumed habsats| Wroughton, and many others in. the green. 
A Pirate,’ which was successful. His first benefit "00m, who, attracted by the singularity of his 
brought him 216i., and bis oon som, 10s. ; the last- | return under such circumstances, had collected 
phy. 1 Ay? Shin beset OF BLE was ete: round them. Having his stage business to 
appearance on any stage of his son, who performed attend to, he had very little time for conversa~ 
Friday, in : nae yel pewy 3 playing jd jtion; but, of course, he availed himself of 
etelictin the omeeen in which his father had brought every moment that he could spare off the stage ; 
him forward thirty-three years before.” jand, in answer to his inquiries, his brother 
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assured him that his trip had been eminently 
successful. ‘At this moment,’ he said, slap- 
ping his breast-pocket, ‘I have six hundred 
pounds here.’ * Why, John,’ said his brother, 
‘it’s very dangerous to carry so much money 
about with you.’ ‘Dangerous !’ replied John, 
smiling; ‘we sailors know nothing about 
danger. But, my lad, even if all this were 
gone, I should not be penniless.’ And he gave 
a knowing wink, which induced his brother to 
believe that he had indeed ‘ made a good trip 
of it.” At this moment Grimaldi was again 
called upon the stage; and Mr. Wroughton, 
taking that opportunity of talking to his bro- 
ther, made many kind inquiries of him relative 
to his success and the state of his finances. In 
reply to these questions, he made, in effect, 
the same statements as he had already commu- 
nicated to Joseph, and exhibited, as evidence 
of the truth of his declarations, a coarse can- 
vass bag, stuffed full of various coins, which he 
carefully replaced in his pocket again. As soon 
as the comedy was ended, Grimaldi joined 
him; and Mr. Wroughton, having congratu- 
lated his brother on his return, and the fortu- 
nate issue of his adventures, bade them good 
night ; when Grimaldi took occasion to ask 
how long the sailor had been in town. He re- 
plied, two or three hours back; that he had 
merely tarried to get some dinner, and had 
come straight to the theatre. In answer to 
inquiries relative to what he intended doing, 
he said he had not bestowed a thought upon 
the matter, and that the only topic which had 
occupied his mind, was his anxiety to see his 
mother and brother. A long and affectionate 


conversation ensued, in the course of which it 
was proposed by Joseph, that, as his mother 
lived with himself and wife,gand they had a 
larger house than they required, the brother 


should join them, and they should all live to- 
gether. To this the brother most gladly and 
joyfully assented, and, adding that he must see 
his mother that night, or his anxiety would not 
suffer him to sleep, asked where she lived. 
Grimaldi gave him the address directly ; but, 
as he did not play in the afterpiece, said, that 
he had done for the nizht, and that if he would 
wait while he changed his dress, he would go 
with him. His brother was, of course, glad to 
hear there was no necessity for them to sepa- 
rate, and Grimaldi hurried away to his dress- 
ing-room, leaving him on the stage. The agi- 
tation of his feelings, the suddenness of his 
brother's return, the good fortune which had 
attended him in his absence, the gentility of 
his appearance, and his possession of so much 
money, all together confused him so, that he 
could scarcely use his hands. He stood still 
every now and then, quite lost in wonder; 
and then, suddenly recollecting that his brother 
was waiting, looked over the room again and 
again for articles of dress that were lying be- 
fore him. At length, after having occupied a 
much longer time than usual in changing his 
dress, he was ready, and ran down to the 
stage. On his way he met Powell, who heartily 
congratulated him on the return of his relative, 
making about the thirtieth who had been kind 
enough to do so already. Grimaldi asked him, 
more from nervousness than for information, 
if he had seen him lately. ‘Not a minute 
ago,’ was the reply ; ‘he is waiting for you 
upon the stage. I won't detain you, for he 
complains that you have been longer away 
now than you said you would be.’ Grimaldi 
hurried down stairs to the spot where he had 
left his brother. He was not there. ‘ Who 
are you looking for, Joe?’ inquired Bannister, 
as he saw him looking eagerly about. ‘ For my 





brother,’ he answered ; ‘ I left him here a little 
while back.’ ‘* Well, and I saw and spoke to 
him not a minute ago,’ said Bannister. ‘ When 
he left me, he went in that direction’ (pointing 
towards the passage that led to the stage-door). 
‘ I should think he had left the theatre.’ Gri- 
maldi ran to the stage-door, and’ asked the 
porter if his brother had passed. The man 
said he had, not a minute back; he could not 
have got out of the street by that time. He 
ran out at the door, and then up and down the 
street several times, but saw nothing of him. 
Where could he be gone to? Possibly, find- 
ing him longer gone than he had anticipated, 
he might have stepped out to call upon one of 
his old friends close by, whom he had not seen 
for so many years, with the intention of re- 
turning to the theatre. This was not un- 
likely; for, in the immediate neighbourhood, 
there lived a Mr. Bowley, who had been his 
bosom friend when they were boys. The idea 
no sooner struck Grimaldi than he ran to the 
house, and knocked hastily at the door.” 

Here and, elsewhere every attempt to find 
the lost sailor was vain; and a number of 
mysterious circumstances threw -a stronger 
shade over this sudden disappearance. The 
missing man was never seen or heard of again. 
Suspicion, of course, attached to his com. 
panion, but no clue was left whereby to dis- 
cover him. 

An amusing anecdote is told of Grimaldi’s 
having restored a dumb person to speech by 
causing him to laugh immoderately at the 
Ogre (Sadler’s Wells, 1807), and the fact 
seems to be well attested :-— 

“The man, who appeared an intelligent, 
well-behaved fellow, said that in the earlier 
part of his life he could both speak and hear 
very well, and that he had attributed his de- 
privation of the two senses to the intense heat 
of the sun in the quarter of the world to which 
he had been, and from which he had very re- 
cently returned. He added, that on the pre- 
vious evening he had for a long time felt a 
powerful anxiety to express his delight at what 
was passing on the stage, and that after some 
feat of Grimaldi's, which struck him as being 
particularly amusing, he had made a strong 
effort to deliver his thoughts, in which, to his 
own great astonishment no less than that of his 
comrades, he succeeded.” 

There is also a curious story of Bradbury, 
the clown ; his consigning himself as a patient 
to a lunatic asylum, to avoid appearing as the 
prosecutor of a young nobleman who had stolen 
his snuff box, and whe woe consequently ac. 
quitted from the mad charge, wiilst his quon- 
dam accuser was bought off with a handsome 
annuity; so that his madness, like Hamlet’s, 
had method in it. 

We have mentioned the name of Mackintosh 
—this fellow was a burglar, and introduced 
not only Grimaldi, but his wife also to a set of 
as precious scoundrels as ever our luxuriant 
capital could at any time boast. His first visit 
to these worthies is a picture; and the sequel 
not amiss. 

*¢ On the appointed night, as soon as he had 
finished at the theatre, he called a coach, and 
directed the driver to set him down at the ad- 
dress which Mackintosh had givenhim. The 
coach stopped before a very large house, appa- 
rently handsomely furnished, and brilliantly 
lighted up. Not having any idea that the man 
could possess friends who lived in such style, 
he at first supposed that the driver had made a 
mistake ; but while they were discussing the 
point, Mackintosh, elegantly dressed, darted 
out of the passage, and, taking his arm, con- 


a 


ducted him into a brilliant supper-room. [If 
the outside of the house had given him cause 
for astonishment, its internal appearance re. 
doubled his surprise. Every thing was on a 
scale of the most costly splendour : the spacious 
rooms were elegantly papered and gilded, ele. 
gant chandeliers depended from the ceilings, 
the richest carpets covered the floors, and the 
other furniture, too, was of the most expensive 
description. ‘The supper comprised a choice 
variety of luxuries, and was splendidly served ; 
the costliest wines of various kinds and vintages 
sparkled upon the table. There were just 
twelve persons in the supper-room, besides 
Mackintosh and himself: to wit, six ladies and 
six gentlemen, who were all introduced as mar. 
ried people. ‘The first couple to whom he was 
introduced, were, of course, the host and hos. 
tess, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, who welcomed him 
with enchanting urbanity and condescension, 
Every member of the party was beautifully 
dressed ; the ladies wore jewellery of the most 
brilliant description, the numerous attendants 
were in handsome liveries, and the whole scene 
was 80 totally different from any thing he had 
anticipated that he was thorougly bewildered, 
and actually began to doubt the reality of what 
he saw. The politeness of the gentlemen, and 
the graceful ease of the ladies, however, soon 
restored his self-possession ; while the delicious 
flavour of the wines and dishes convinced him, 
that with respect to that part of the business, 
at all events, he was labouring under no de. 
ilusion. In eating, drinking, singing, and 
story-telling, the night wore on till past five 
o'clock, when he was at length suffered to re- 
turn home. A recital of all the circumstances 
astonished his wife not a little; and he was 
quite as much amazed at recollecting what he 
had seen, as she at hearing of it. A few days 
| afterward, Mackintosh called again — hoped he 
| had enjoyed himself —was delighted to hear he 
‘had, and bore an invitation for the next night. 
To this Grimaldi urged all the objections he 
had before mentioned, and added to them an 
expression of his unwillingness to leave his wife 
|at home. Mr. Mackintosh, with great fore 
thought, had mentioned this in Charlotte 
Street; he was commissioned to invite her, 
Mrs. Farmer trusting she would come in a 
friendly way, and excuse the formality of her 
|calling. Well, there was no resisting this; so 
| Grimaldi and his wife went to Charlotte Street 
next night, and there were the rooms, and the 
six ladies, and the six gentlemen, and the chan- 
deliers, and the wax-lights, and the liveries, 
‘and, what was more to the purpose than all, 
the supper, all over again. There were several 
other parties after this ; and then the six ladies 
and the six gentlemen would come and see Mr. 
| Grimaldi at his own house,— whereat Mrs. 
Grimaldi was rather vexed, inasmuch as they 
had not one quarter so many spoons as the 
Charlotte Street people, and no chandeliers at 
lall, However, they were polite enough to say 
| that they had never spent a more delightful 
evening ; and, as they talked and laughed very 
much, and were very friendly and kind, the 
visit passed off to the admiration of all parties. 
There was some mystery about these great 
friends which the worthy couple were quite 
unable to solve. It did not appear that they 
were connected by any other ties than those of 
friendship; and yet they were always together, 
and never had a stranger among them : there 
were always the same six ladies, and the same 
six gentlemen,—the only change being in their 
dresses, which varied in make and colour, but 
never in qnality. Then they did not seem to 
be in any business ; and there was a something 
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in the politeness of the gentlemen, and the| injure, not assist me, for they are all marked 
jocoseness of the ladies, which struck them as| men.’ ‘ Marked men!’ exclaimed Grimaldi. 


rather peculiar, although they could never tell| ‘ Too true, sir,’ said Mackintosh ; ‘ desperate 
what it was. Grimaldi saw that they were 
not like the noblemen and gentlemen he was in 
the habit of meeting in the green-rooms of the 


theatres; and yet, notwithstanding that he} 


pondered upon the matter a great deal, he 
could not, for the life of him, discover in what 
the difference consisted. His wife was in just 
the same state of perplexity; but, although 
they talked the matter over very often, they 
never arrived at any tangible conclusion. 
While they were thinking about it, the parties 
kept going on, and January and February 
passed away.” 

Finally, Mr. Mackintosh is apprehended for 





characters every one.’ ‘ What! Farmer?’ 
‘ He was sentenced to death at the Old Bailey, 
and got a reprieve while standing on the drop 
beneath the gallows.’ ‘ And Williams ?’ ‘ Wil- 
liams is a forger of notes.’ * And Jesson ? 
* He and Barber are both burglars.’ ‘ And 
the Jewish-looking man —I forget the rascal’s 
name——the man who sings Kelly’s songs — 
what is he 2? ¢ Oh, he helps to pass the forged 
notes, and has been three times in the pillory.’ 
‘There is one other man whom I have not 
named — that fellow Jones; what is he?—a 
murderer ?’ ‘No, sir, only a burglar,’ an- 
swered Mackintosh.” * ‘3 i 


burglary, and acquitted through an alibi dis-|_ “In the month of August following this 
tinctly proven by Grimaldi. ‘The crime was, | circumstance, Grimaldi received a subpoena to 
in fact, committed by one of the six gentlemen ;| attend the trial of Mackintosh at Stafford. 
and the dénodiment is more like drama than | He immediately gave notice to the manager of 
reality. Sadler’s Wells that he was compelled to absent 

“ Mackintosh, being admitted to bail a few; himself for a few days, and Bradbury of the 
days afterwards, called upon Grimaldi to express | Circus was engaged to supply his place. Mr. 
his gratitude for the readiness with which he} Harmer and himself went down together ; and 
had consented to give his important evidence.| on the day following their arrival, a true bill 
The insight into the man’s character which| having been found against Mackintosh by 
Mr. Harmer had given him, rendered him, | the grand jury, the trial came on. Grimaldi 
of course, desirous to be as little in his} forgets the name of the prosecutor’s counsel, 
company as possible ; but, as his kind nature | and regrets the circumstance very much, ob- 
would not allow him to wound his feelings| serving, that the lengthened notice which he 
more than was absolutely necessary in this| bestowed upon him ought to have impressed his 
interview (quite voluntary on his part), imme-|name on his memory. If this notice were 
mediately after the exposure, and as he was,| flattering on account of its length, it certainly 
moreover, very desirous to put a few questions| was not so in any other respect, inasmuch as 
to him concerning the twelve ladies and gentle-| the gentleman in question, in the exercise of 
men, he dissernbled his dislike, and placed some} that license which many practitioners unac- 
refreshment before him, of which he partook. | customed to briefs assume, was pleased to de- 
He then said,—* Mr. Mackintosh, I cannot sup-| signate the principal witness for the prisoner, — 


pose you to be guilty of any act of this kind, 
for you have so many circumstances in your 
favour. Putting myself out of the question — 
I am merely an actor working for my sub- 
sistence— you can call, to prove your alibi, 
gentlemen of station and undoubted respecta- 
bility. Mr. Farmer and his friends, for in- 
stance, could not fail to have great weight with 
the court... A very perceptible change over. 
spread the countenance of Mr. Mackintosh when 
he heard these words. He shook his head with 
great vehemence, and looked strongly disposed 
to laugh. Grimaldi, who was one of the sim- 
plest creatures, in all worldly matters, that ever 
breathed, paused for a reply ; but, finding his 
acquaintance said nothing, added, ‘ Besides, 
the ladies. Dear me, Mr. Mackintosh, the ap- 
pearance of those gentlemen’s wives would be 
almost enough to acquit you at once.’ ‘ Mr. 
Grimaldi,’ said Mackintosh, with a slight tre- 
mor in his voice, which, despite his serious 
situation, arose from an incipient tendency to 
laughter, —* Mr. Grimaldi, none of those wo- 
men are married.’ Grimaldi stared incredu- 
lously. Not one,’ said Macintosh; ‘ they 
only pass for married people, they are not 
really so.” * Then, how,’ said Grimaldi, wax- 
Ing very angry,—‘ how dared you to invite my 
wife among them, and induce me to take her 
there?’ * T am very sorry, sir, ’ said the man, 
humbly. ¢ Ill tell you what, sir,’ interposed 
the other, I'll put off no longer: this is not 
the time for secrecy and falsehood, nor is it 
your interest to tell me any thing but the 
truth. Now, I demand to know at once the 
real characters of these people, and why you 
shook your head when I mentioned your bring- 
ing them forward as witnesses.’ “* Mr. Gri- 
maldi,’ replied the man, with great apparent 
humility, “they would not come if they were 
sent for; and, besides, if they did, it would 





to wit, Mr. Joseph Grimaldi, —as a common 
player ; a mountebank stroller; a man reared in, 
and ever accustomed to, vice in its most repulsive 
and degrading forms; a man who was neces- 
sarily a systematic liar; and, in fine, a man 
upon whose word or oath no thinking person 
could place any reliance. During this exor- 
dium, and pending the logical deductions of the 
ingenious gentleman, whose name is unhappily 
lost to his country, the prisoner eyed his wit- 
ness with intense anxiety ; fearing, no doubt, 
that in his examination, either by angry words, 
or by attempting to’retort on the counsel, or by 
volunteering jokes, or by seeking revenge upon 
himself, against whom he had such just ground 
of complaint, he might pass the rope round his 
neck instead of serving his cause. But his 
fears were needless. His witness had gone 
there to discharge what he considered a solemn 
duty, and, apart from all personal considera. 
tions, to give his honest testimony in a case 
involving a man’s life and death. He went 
there, of course, prepared to give his evidence in 
the manner best befitting himself and the oc- 
casion ; and, if he wanted any additional in- 
centive to caution and coolness, he would have 
found it in the taunts of the opposing counsel, 
which naturally made him desirous to shew, by 
his behaviour, that the same man who could 
play the clown upon a public stage could conduct 
himself with perfect propriety as a private 
individual ; in the same way as many young 
gentlemen, who are offensive in wigs, become 
harmless and obscure in social life.” 

The conclusion of this last passage may be 
appealed to as an example of the piquant manner 
in which the biographer has executed his task. 
Not only are the stories and anecdotes enter- 
taining in themselves, but they are doubly 
pointed by the talent of the narrator. Indeed, 
though there are also grave matters enough in 


these volumes, the light and entertaining, as 
they should in such a work, are the predomi- 
nating features; so that, in short, of every 
dramatic library we ought to see it, Joe-king 
a-part. 

Of Cruikshank’s designs, we shall only say, 
they are most humorous and delightful—great 
even forhim. An exellent portrait of poor Joe 
is, also, a valuable adjunct to the publication. 





Damascus and Palmyra; a Journey to the 
East. With a Sketch of the Staie and Pro- 
spects of Syria, under Ibrahim Pasha. By 
C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. Bentley. 

Prrevnr qui ante nos, nostra dixerunt, ought 

to be Mr. Addison’s motto; for if it had not 

been for a host of preceding writers, his work 
would have been of much greater interest. 

He himself seems to think that the public 

knowledge of Eastern countries is more sealed 

up in ancient tomes and learned quartos, than 
in reality it is; for we have many modern 
publications on the subject, and slight enough, 
too, which have furnished ordinary readers 
with the information he has repeated. We 
shall therefore pass over his first volume with- 
out an extract, as neither his Malta, Greece, 

Greek islands, Smyrna, Constantinople, nor 

portions of Asia Minor, supply any materials 

which we could bring forward to throw a new 
light upon these places. 

In the second volume there are a more par- 
ticular description of Damascus, and a longer 
account of Palmyra, than we have recently met 
with; and the general view of Syria, is not 
only the most recent, but perhaps the most 
valuable statement of a subject which is at this 
moment of considerable political importance, 
as it regards our national relations with Egypt, 
Turkey, and Russia. From this volume, 
therefore, we shall cull a few notices. From 
Beirout (September 30, 1835,) our travellers 
having gone to Deir el Kammar, witnessed the 
disarming of the Druses, by Ibrahim Pasha, 
which seems to have been a decisive stroke of 
policy* ; and having been introduced to the 
Pasha, our author tells us : — 

“Ibrahim is a short man, inclined to corpu- 
lence, with a large head, scanty whiskers, gray 
moustachios, and he is pitted with the small- 
pox. Putting his hand on his breast he saluted 
us, and motioned us to be seated. There was 
a remarkable plainness and simplicity in every 
thing about him. His attendants were dressed 
in the usual military costume, and he himself 
was attired in Mamlouk trousers, with a close- 
ly buttoned vest and loose jacket, perfectly 
plain, without embroidery or jewels, and with 
a red tarbouche on his head. He appears 
about forty, and has a remarkably piercing eye, 
which he half closes, casting round the room a 
keen searching glance, which seems to read the 
very soul. Coffee was handed round, and 
Omar Effendi acted as interpreter. The Pasha 
inquired the object of our travelling, com- 


* «« Omar Effendi, (says the narrative describing theman- 
ner) who was found just returned from an excursion of 
disarmament, gave the following description of the strict 
and arbitrary measures pursued. Parties of soldiers are 
despatched from the head quarters, to all the villages in 


the mountains. When they arrive, proclamation is made 
to the inhabitants to bring in their arms and pile them in 
the street, on pain of death, and a certain time is allowed 
for that purpose. These parties are accompanied by 
guides who know pretty well the number of inhabitants, 
and if suspicion is excited that arms have been concealed, 
the most rigorous search is made. As yet the inhabitants 
have all been taken by surprise, and no resistance has been 
offered ; nor is it likely to be, for the communications of 
the mountaineers with the Emir has been cut off, and no 
time has been allowed for combination. Ibrahim has 
gained his point, and has rendered the Emir powerless at 





a blow.” 
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mented on our arrival in a steamer, spoke in| let dresses presented pipes, placing one hand 
high terms of the mode of conveyance, but|}on their breast and making a low obeisance 
complained of the jarring sensation. He said | with their bodies as we took them; they were 
he should be happy to assist us in attaining | adorned with magnificent amber mouth-pieces 
the object of our travels ; and on our express | set in jewels. Cups of sherbet were handed 
ing a wish for a firman, he ordered one to be} round by slaves, from which we had no sooner 
made out, commanding all governors to protect drank than our mouths were wiped with em- 
and assist us, and to furnish us with an escort | broidered napkins ; then came coffee. A more 
of soldiers in case of need. He said, if he) strikingly oriental scene can scarcely be ima- 
arrived in Damascus before we quitted it, he! gined, — the walls of the saloon were orna- 
would be happy to see us again, and would; mented with paintings in arabesque, and in the 
send us across to Palmyra with some troops corners of the apartment rills of water trickled 
whom he was going to despatch thither; ad-|down from marble fountains. Officers of the 
vised us not to think of going to Djerash with-| household, in light blue dresses, girt with ci- 
out taking an escort, as he could not answer! miters; attendants in different rich costumes, 
for our safety any where on the other side of with daggers and poniards stuck in their 
the Jordan. Coffee being handed round, we belts; and secretaries in long robes, with silver 
understood it in the oriental sense as a per-| writing materials in their girdles, and paper in 
mission to depart. It was curious to see so the little pockets of their vests,—were grouped 
great and powerful a person as Ibrahim Pasha, | together in the lower part of the room, the 
with the rulers of three great pashaliks trem-/raised part being appropriated solely for the 
bling at his nod, living in mean quarters in ajemir and his friends. It was a scene of great 
private house of the village, while the old Emir|interest: there was a kind, fatherly manner, 
Beshir remained in his handsome Saracenic|and a calm, settled dignity, about the emir 
castle at Bteddin, surrounded by oriental pomp, | which astonished us, and must have been sadly 
too much neglected by Ibrahim Pasha, say the | at variance with his real feelings at this time, 
Syrians, who, instead of moving at the slow! lying as he was at the mercy of Ibrahim Pasha, 
pompous march so agreeable to the inflated dig- his palace and capital surrounded by troops, 


nity of orientals, flies over the country with one! 


or two attendants, now here and now there, 


his body, and appearing when heis least expected, 
so that heiscalled Lightning by the native Arabs. 
We had expressed a wish before Ibrahim Pasha 
to see the Emir Beshir, in order to sound him, 
fearing lest the visit might not be agreeable 
to him, but he immediately approved of it, and 
ordered his secretary to write out a small note, 
which we were to present. Leaving Deir el 
Kammar, we perceived the whole country co- 
vered with tents and troops bivouacking. The 
situation of the Saracenic castle of the Emir, 
on a bold eminence at the end of the valley, 


about half an hour’s walk from Deir el Kam-, 


mar, is most romantic. It is placed amid the 
solitude of the mountains, between two of 
which a lovely burst is obtained of the sea far 
below. The irregular buildings and domes, 
the courts, arcades, and pointed arches of the 
palace, suddenly broke upon the eye from their 
commanding situation with the greatest effect. 
We entered a wide quadrangle paved with 
marble, cooled by a large fountain, and sur- 
rounded by buildings and courts, bordered by 
arcades and porticos. Attendants in rich 
dresses and richly caparisoned Arab horses 
were standing about. After delivering our 
letter, and waiting a short time, we were con- 
ducted up a staircase to an open corridor or 
verandah, supported by slight painted columns 
and ornamented with arabesque paintings and 
lattice work, and were shortly introduced by 
some gaily dressed attendants through an ante- 
chamber, into a long saloon paved with marble 
and surrounded by rich figured divans. The 
floor of the upper part of the room was raised 
and covered with rich carpets, and, at the end, 
on a handsome divan, sat the emir. ‘he 
lower portion of the apartment was filled with 
officers and attendants in flowing oriental 
dresses. A more patriarchal, venerable, and 
majestic figure than the Emir Beshir can 
scarcely be imagined. He is a fine old man, 
near ninety years of age, with long white 
whiskers flowing down on each side of his face, 
and terminating in a snow white beard of 
great length. His air and mamer were most 
princely and court-like; placing his hand on 
his breast, he bent to us all round, and re- 
quested us to be seated. Black slaves in scar- 


and companies of soldiers penetrating in every 


| direction through his mountains, disarming his 
sleeping in hovels with a carpet wrapped round | 


people. The emir was handsomely attired ina 
rich robe edged with sable, his waist was girt 


}with a Cashmere shawl, in which stuck a 


dagger covered with diamonds, and his fingers 
were clothed with rings. In his hand he held 
a long pipe, the bowl of which rested on the 
carpet, and the large amber-headed mouth- 
piece was covered with jewels.” 

The visitors were shewn his horses, his baths 
(wherein they enjoyed that oriental luxury), 
and were altogether most hospitably treated. 
Proceeding on their journey, by Mount Le- 
banon, their first remarkable halt was at 
Baalbec, where the sculptured and architectural 
ruins struck them with wonder and delight. 
Of their vastness some idea may be formed 
from the following :— 

* October 10th. At noon we left Baalbec, 
and halted at the great quarry, about a quarter 


of a mile from the village, from whence the 


large stones were hewn. The vast block which 
we saw and walked upon, now lying there, 
smoothed and planed, and ready shaped, but 
not carried away, measures sixty-nine feet two 
inches in length, twelve feet ten inches in 
breadth, and thirteen feet three inches in thick- 
ness. Mr. Wood, the architect, who saw this 
stone in 1751, from its admeasurement, com- 
putes that it contains 14,128 cubic feet of solid 
matter, and would weigh, supposing it to be of 
the same specific gravity as Portland stone, 
2,270,000 lbs. avoirdupoise, or 1135 tons ; and 
this stone was hewn out by manual labour, and 
prepared to be transported a mile to be built 
into a wall!” 

At Damascus they remained some time, and 
saw all that was to be seen in that bigoted 
city, now, thanks to Ibrahim Pasha, accessible 
to Frank or Christian examination, without 
the risk of much insult or danger. Of the place 
itself, its inhabitants, and their ways, as well 
as of Mr. Farren, our consul, and his residence 
at Salahieh, Mr. Addison relates every thing 
worth knowing; and his details are charac- 


|teristic and amusing. But the grand object 


of his travels, a visit to Palmyra, had to be 
achieved ; and the particulars of this expluit 
are the chief recommendations of his book. 

A Bedouin Sheikh with half a dozen fol- 


_lowers, were procured from the Desert, to be 





the guard and convoy of the party ; and they 
arrived, with their horses and camels, at Mr, 
Farren’s, where they were hospitably enter. 
tained. Their prayers, feasting, &c. are 
painted in an agreeable style, as the subjoined 
example will shew :— 

“ The sun was now retiring behind the 
waving foliage of the gardens, and we were all 
assembled expecting the arrival of our Arabs, 
The whole party very shortly made their ap. 
pearance, walking into the courtyard at slow 
and stately pace with the sheikh at their head, 
attending whom was his nephew, and a great 
African slave, six feet high, and black as Ere. 
bus. They mustered six in number, and as 
they approached, we rose to receive them; 
numerous were the salaams, the taieebs, and 
the salutations, on the occasion. We motioned 
them to come into our hall or vestibule, and be 
seated, but they preferred congregating round 
our large circular reservoir of water in the 
centre of the court, and curious was the scene 
that shortly ensued. Plunging their arms up to 
the elbow in the water, they began to wash 
and scrub themselves with great gravity ; they 
then set to work with their beards, washing 
and combing them through with their fingers; 
they then dashed the water into their faces 
with the palms of their hands, sniffed it up 
their noses, and then putting their mouths 
over the gushing water-cocks from whence the 
water was wont to spout high up into the air, 
they squirted the water from their lips in all 
directions, with great energy and with strange 
noises ;—you would have thought them a pack 
of school-boys at their gambols, but for their 
age and the gravity of their appearance. After 
watching their proceedings for some time, in 
hopes they would come and be seated, in order 
that we might have dinner, we were astonished 
to see them leisurely begin to wash and scrub 
their feet,—but enough. We at last got them 
into the room, and safely brought to an anchor 
on the mat, after much bowing and scraping, 
and placing of hands upon the breast, &c. and 
orders were immediately despatched for the 
dinner to be brought in.” 

The rest of their conduct was equally strange 
to European eyes, not only while guests at 
Salahieh, but as they escorted their charge 
across the desert. But of this we must avail 
ourselves in another No. 





Excursions in Italy. By J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Esq. author of the ‘ Pilot,” &c. 2 vols. 
London, 1838. Bentley. 


Mr. Coorer possesses one advantage over 
many Italian tourists, namely, that of having 
remained a considerable time in the country, 
and having spent months, instead of days, 
at the principal places he describes, such 
as Florence, Rome, and Naples. Another di- 
versity consists in his being an American, and 
thus led to contrasts and opinions which 
would not occur to an English traveller ; and, 
perhaps, to other peculiarities which we should 
imagine few readers of any nation will consider 
to be recommendations. In other respects, the 
accounts are those of an intelligent individual, 
seeing sights so often described before as to 
forbid the possibility of much novel observa- 
tion. ‘Lo what there is chiefly new of character 
or anecdote we shall direct our attention, 
and leave the remainder of Mr. Coopers 
volumes to readers less acquainted with Italy 
than we presume those of the Literary Gazelle 
to be, and who desire to peruse descriptions of 
a sufficiently pleasing and satisfactory nature. 

The work starts from Milan, and at the first 
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stage, Lodi, we have a version of the famous | of 1829-30), except fine black eyes. It may be 
battle of Lodi, on a reduced scale. | true that she had the talents of the race; but, 
“ The result of all my inquiries on the, in several interviews, she did not manifest it. 
spot was as follows; and I presume it is) A good mother, and, under her peculiar cir- 
not far from the truth. The Austrian army | cumstances, an energetic one, she certainly was; 
was in retreat, and had thrown the Adda! but, beyond this, it is probable that her reputa- 
between itself and its enemy. Napoleon tion was factitious. She possessed a bust of 
arrived in pursuit. Ascertaining that the her husband that was strictly Buonapartean, 
stream might be forded, he sent a detach-| not one of her sons bearing any material re- 
ment with that object towards a flank of his! semblance to herself. In any ordinary situa- 
enemy, and the Austrians retired, leaving a tion she would have passed for a respectable 
force to protect their retreat at the bridge.| country lady, one who came so lately into the 
Anxious to strike a blow, Napoleon decided to great world as not to have acquired its usages 
force this point immediately, and ordered the | or its appearance. Her French was Italian, 
attack. My informant affirmed that most of| and her Italian far from good. She was quiet, 
the Austrian artillery had commenced retiring! simple, and totally without pretension ; how- 
before the assault was made; and this appears, | ever, in short, motherly.” 
at least, probable. Finding that his column | Speaking of travelling in Italy, and, indeed, 
paused under the fire of the few guns left,| of living on the Continent in general, Mr. C. 
Napoleon and his generals cheered them on in; remarks, ‘¢ The idea of putting two people in 
person. The French did not get across until | the same bed, even if married, scarcely ever 
the Austrians were too far on their retreat to! comes into the heads of the Europeans of the 
make the affair decisive, but soon enough to; Continent; nearly every bed-room of the least 
seize some of the guns in the rear; guns that| pretension, if intended for the use of two, hav- 
the Austrians probably intended to sacrifice. | ing its two beds. I have seen double-beds in 
I give yon this account as it was given to me! Italy, it is true; but they were as large as 
by one who affirmed he was an eye-witness. | small houses. That peculiar sentiment of the 
Certainly, after seeing the bridge, I shall not} Western American, who ‘ wondered that any 
believe that one army crossed it in face of;man should be such a hog as to wish a bed all 


auother that was not completely disorganised. 
Au reste, it was sufficieutly hazardous to at- 
tempt it in the face of a couple of efficient 
guns; and the personal intrepidity of the gene- 
rals would be abundantly apparent even under 
such circumstances. It was probably a gallant 
thing, though by no means the thing we are 
accustomed to believe it.”’ 

At Genoa, among other places visited was the 
Protestant Cemetery, where rest the remains 
of Smollet ; and Mr. Cooper remarks, oddly 
enough ; “* He is known to have come to Italy 
to terminate his worldly career. The ‘ siste 
viator’ applies with force to those who speak 
English, and who find themselves unexpectedly 
standing over such a grave!” 

Why two Latin words should peculiarly 
affect persons who speak English, we cannot 
divine ; but we pass on to a story of the eldest 
son of the Prince de St. Leu, whom, with several 
other members of the Napoleon family, he met 
at a Florentine masquerade. It follows, as 
told by the Prince. 

“You will remember that when King Louis 
abdicated the throne of Holland, it was in 
favour of this very son, who was a titular 
monarch for the few days that intervened be- 
tween the retirement of his father and the 
Incorporation of the country with France. 
Though a mere boy, he was condemned to 


listen to many congratulatory addresses on his | 


accession, his whole reign being distingnished 
by little else. One morning he was required to 
Teceive a deputation, just as he had prepared 
to discuss a quantity of bons-bons, on which he 
had set his heart, and of which he was par- 
ticularly fond. While the courtier was dwelling 
on the virtues of the retired monarch, the 


weight of his loss (that of the bons-bons) op-} 


pressed him even to tears ; and ‘ you will judge 


of my surprise,” he added, laughing, ‘at hearing | 


all the courtiers bursting out in exclamations 
of delight at the excellence of my heart, when 
T expected nothing better than a severe rebuke 
for my babyism !’ This, he said good-humour- 
edly, was the first of his masquerades.” 

Of the head of the family, Mr. Cooper's ac- 
Count is not so flattering. 

“ Madame Mere (he tells us) was a slight, 
attenuated old lady, with little remains of 
beauty, when seen by the writer (the. winter 


| to himself,’ appears never to have suggested 
itself to a people so destitute of ‘ energy.’” 

At Naples another national feature is thus 
described :—‘* While walking on the terrace a 
few days since, I saw a priest coming up the 
road from Marina Grande. He was accom- 
panied by an ecclesiastic, who was chanting in 
concert with the father. A little distance be- 
hind these, came one of the swarthy bare- 
legged fishermen of the place, carrying on his 
| head the usual flat willow basket, on which it 
| is common to display the fish, and on which, it 
appeared to me, he then had his game. As he 
kept a short distance in the rear, I supposed he 
did not like to pass the others, who were en- 
gaged in some religious office. Curiosity in- 
duced me to watch the party, and as it drew 
|near, I discovered the chant was that of the 
dead. When near enough to be distinguished, 
I saw on the basket the body of a little girl 
about six years old. It was dressed in white, 
with gay ribands ; and across its mouth lay an 
oblong nosegay, or what was more probably an 
imitation of a nosegay. The flowers contrasted 
strangely with the pallid colour of death. I 
called to me a Sorrentine servant, and asked 
an explanation. The girl was the daughter of 
the fisherman, and this was literally le convoi 
du pauvre. It was even worse than the inter- 
ment of the Isle of Wight, though the manner 
of the priest was more reverent. I was told 
| the body would be taken to a church, stripped 
of its attire, and cast into a hole, in common 
with all who are interred in the same manner. 
Cast was the word ; but it is to be hoped it 
was lowered.” 

With one brief phrenological remark, we 
shall have run through all we have to do with 
the traits (except the personal traits) of the 
first volume: Mr. Cooper resided for a while at 
Sorrento in a house said to be that of Tasso, 
and he tells us :— 

“ There is a medallion in the great saloon, 
that has the reputation of being an Alexander 
the Great. It is an antique, I believe; but 
how far it deserves to be called an Alexander, 
I cannot say. It is the head of an enthusiast, 
rather than of a man of intellect; though I 
think one rarely finds any of the very magnifi- 
cent bumps and foreheads about the truly dis- 
tinguished.” 








We now come to a few words on that sort 
of Cooperage which is the besetting sin of all 
‘this gentleman’s writings. His notions of his 
own high pretensions, Ist, as an American, 2dly, 
as an author, and 3dly, as Mr. J. Fennimore 
Cooper, seem to keep him perpetually in the 
fidgets. His personal noli me tangere, and his 
national nemo me impune lacessit, form a com- 
bination of quite ludicrous irritability. The 
want of skin troubles him sorely upon all occa- 
sions, and provokes angry feelings against the 
people of every land; but it is particularly 
against England, and the English, that his 
spleen and dislike are continually thrust into 
notice. Heaven knows we have faults enow, 
but Mr. Cooper won’t allow us any good qua- 
‘lities. We are, indeed, no favourites with 
him; ex gr.:—At private theatricals at Florence, 
**We had a specimen of the feeling of the 
English towards America, as well as of national 
manners, the other evening, that is worth a 
passing notice. . One of the players sang, with 
a good deal of humour, a comic song that at- 
tempted to delineate national traits. There 
was a verse or two appropriated to the English, 
the French, the Germans, &c. &c. and the 
jinale was an American. The delineations of 
all the first were commonplace enough; the 
humour consisting chiefly in the mimicry, the 
ideas themselves having no particular merit. 
But the verse for the American seemed to be 
prepared with singular care, and was given 
with great unction. It represented a quasi 
Western man, who is made to boast that he is 
the lad to eat his father, whip his mother, and 
to achieve other similar notable exploits. I do 
not know that I am absolutely destitute of an 
appreciation of wit or humour, but, certainly, 
it struck me this attempt was utterly without 
either. It was purely an exaggerated and 
coarse caricature, positively suited only to the 
tastes of a gallery in a sea-port town. The 
other verses had been laughed at as silly droll- 
ery, perhaps; but this was received with 
how shall I express it?—a yell of delight 
would not be a term too strong! No one is 
more ready to give proper credit to the just- 
mindedness and liberality of a portion of the 
English than myself; but the truth would 
not be told, were I to leave yon under the 
impression that their tone prevails, even among 
the better classes of their society, in relation 
to ourselves. You will remember that this 
song was not given to the pit or galleries 
of an ordinary theatre, but to a society in 
which there were none beneath the station of 
gentlemen, and that I should deem this carica- 
ture altogether beneath the intelligence and 
breeding of the company, were it not for the 
singular rapture with which it was greeted. It 
is a much more laughable commentary on this 
extraordinary scene, that, just as it was finished, 
the Count di leaned over and whispered 
to me that the dislike and ‘ jealousy ’ (I use his 
|own words) of the English for the Americans 
seemed inappeasable! I observed that the side 
of the room that was chiefly occupied by the 
people of rank was mute, the nobles maintain- 
ing a cold and polished indifference ; but in the 
other end of the sala, which was filled with 
, half-pay officers and the oi polloi of the travel. 
ilers, the yell was quite suited to the theme. 
| One might have fancied it the murdered father 
‘shrieking under the knife of the parricidal 
| son.” 

What sad stuff this is! The wild and un. 
jcouth settlers in the far west afford better 
| materials for the comic songster, than any other 


Paddies, Bumpkins, Gascons, Lazzaroni, Boors, 


| Pat of people under the sun, be they Sawneys, 
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or Brigands ; and. because the verse applicable 
to them was consequently more humorous 
than the rest, it is, forsooth, a proof of English 
jealousy and hatred of the Americans! Pooh ; 
folly! And Mr. Cooper, though so sensitive 
on this point, appears to court the contempt 
with which he is so much offended. At 
Leghorn, he says :— 

** As we strolled along the mole and quays, 
we met several men from the Levant ; and an 
Algerine Rais was calmly smoking his chi- 
bouque on the deck of his polacre. Observing 
the eagerness with which I surveyed these 
objects, our laguais de place declared, it was a 
pity we had not been in Leghorn ten days 
earlier, as we might then have found a ship 
worth seeing, the Delaware, American man-of- 
war. We sneered at this information, and 
asked him, what a people like the Americans 
could produce that was worth examining 2 
* I thought so too, gentlemen,’ he answered ; 
* but the Delaware was the finest ship that has 
ever been at Leghorn, as every one admits.’ 
* Of course her crew were black ?’ ‘ Not so, 
signore: JI expected that too; but they were 
ail us white as we are:’ which, perhaps, was 
not so literally true. The only people in 
Europe who have a respectful opinion of the 
Americans are those who see their ships ; and 
these are getting to entertain notions that are 
a little extravagant the wrong way.” 

The Grand-duke of Tuscany seems to have 
been the only exalted personage whose treat- 


—s 
portunity to expose the motives and policy that | however, the community principle should cease, 
had given rise to the systematic and enduring |and each individual be left to his own efforts, 
abuse of the English press on America. Any|America may not need such a provision for 
one might have accomplished this duty, for such | the poor ; but Europe would greatly benefit by 
it had actually become; but, favoured by cir- | taking the practicable and rejecting the imprac. 
cumstances, my own publication had made its | ticable features of the Owen System. Among 
way in Europe, where most American books other benefits, there would be fewer fires.” 
would never have penetrated. As a matter of} =— 
course, I had been blackguarded,—for the | Vienna and the Austrians. By Mrs. Trollope, 
Anglo-Saxon race seems to take natural refuge| author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Ame. 
in blackguarding when it can neither refute nor | ricans,” * Paris and the Parisians,” &c. &e, 
disprove. By way of weakening my testimony,| 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. Bentley. 
a report had been industriously circulated that |Tuis work has reached us so late, that we 
I was a renegado Englishman, and an honest | must T'rollopise very little in announcing it to 
indignation for unmerited national calumny |the public. Two-thirds of the first volume are 
was ingeniously imputed to personal disaffec- | occupied between Paris and Vienna; but from 
tion and personal discontent. As half-a-dozen | the Austrian capital we select the brief ex. 
of these rumours had fallen under my eyes in| amples we can this week spare to the whole. 
the public journals, I was at no loss to under-| _‘* One reason why the singular arrangement 
stand the drift of the grand duke’s inquiry ;/ of this town is so delightful, is that the view 
and this the more especially, as he awaited the from many points of the walks and drives is 
answer with evident curiosity. Determined to highly beautiful ; having the fine range of the 
set him right on the subject, which, if of no} Kalenberg mountains on one side as a back. 
importance to the state of Tuscany, was of ground, and a multitude of objects, full of in- 
some importance to myself, I told him, with! terest and beauty, presenting themselves in 








commendable particularity, I was a native of succession near the eye, as you make your cir. 
the small state of New Jersey, a territory lying | cular progress. But there is another reason 


| between the two great states of Pennsylvania | still, and that of infinitely greater importance 
gh a citizen of the latter 
* * * 


|and New York; thou | to its enjoyment, which is the perfect freedom 
| from infancy. * |from filth, or external annoyance of any kind. 

‘* I believe this satisfied the grand-duke :| How the thing is managed passes my compre. 
jfor so general is the disgust created by to Seneion 5 but neither in the streets of the city, 


English system of calumniating, that I have 
often had occasion to observe that the inhabit- 


ment of him came at all up to Mr. Cooper's | 
ideas of his own importance. He received him) ants of other countries are usually pleased to 
in the room set apart for foreign officials, and find the islanders put in the wrong.” 

spoke to him first for five minutes, and after-) This is truly pitiable in a man otherwise of 
wards again for twenty; and, on taking leave, | strong mind, like Mr. Cooper; but it shews to 
the audience was also extremely civil. Ac-| what a rabid pitch vanity and prejudice can 
cordingly Mr. C, entertains us with minute; carry men. Another ship story, at page 133, 
details of his court dress, ** sword, and steel | which we cannot repeat,* affords another in- 
buttons, and lace’’—‘* black breeches,” “ lace | stance of the same cast; and the remarks upon 
at the cuffs and frills, steel buttons and aj it are throughout equally silly. The subject is 


sword (encore), with a dress hat.”” Despising 
such “paraphernalia,” said to be ‘ indispens- 
able,”’ he declares :— 


** Were the thing to be done over again, I} 


should ask permission to appear in the full dress of 
my own country: for, ifa Turk can be received 
in this manner, why not an American?” And 
** still I make no doubt, had a proper repre- 
sentation been made, I might have been re- 
ceived precisely as one goes to the White House ; 
for the rule is, that each person shall appear in 
the full dress of his own country.” Whata fuss! 

And he continues, “ as we have no minister 
in Italy, I escaped the necessity of offering an 
epparent slight; for in no ordinary cireum- 
stances would I be presented by an American 
minister: it is not his duty, and one can get 
along quite as well without him as with him. 
I did think of asking the minister of Russia 
to do me this favour, for he would have 
been the most natural substitute for one of our 
own; but, on reflection, I determined to put 
myself altogether in the hands of the regular 
officer of the court.” Mais, revenons a nos 
mouton. 
duke, Mr. C. says :— 

** With one of his questions, which was per- 
sonal to myself, I was both startled and amused. 
* De quel pays éles-vous, vraiment?’ he asked, 
laying a particular emphasis on the last word. 
Had he not discovered too much knowledge of 
America previously, I might have suspected the 
old difficulty of colour was a stumbling-block ; 
but, as this was out of the question, suspicion 
was drawn another way. I believe the simple 
solution of this unusual question to be as 
follows :—Not long before, I had taken an op- 


In his conversation with the grand- | 


}not worth further illustration. Let us get 
away, therefore, from the Cooperage, and 
jconclude with an extract of a different kind. 
*¢ When at Naples, I was told an anecdote 
of the good old King Ferdinando, which is in 
point. His generals were deliberating on a 
new uniform for the army, when the honest 
| old prince, tired of the delay, and anxious to 
get at his game again, exclaimed—‘ Ah, sig- 
nori, dress them as you please, they will run 
away.’ Ido not repeat this because I believe 
| the Neapolitans are cowards, for I think them 
| traduced in this respect, but because it is with 
| politics as in war, ‘ dress men as you will, they 
| are still that godlike-devil, man.’ ”’ 
| We have concluded, but are tempted to add, 
as it were, a postscript—a suggestion for the 
benefit of the poor and lower classes of the 
community, which we think well deserving of 
general attention. 
| ‘* What a charity, for instance, would a plan 
/something like the following become ! — Let 
there be a company formed to erect buildings 
of great size, to lodge the labouring mechanics 
and manufacturers. Such an edifice might be 
raised on arches, if necessary, with composition 
floors. It might enjoy every facility of water 
and heat, and even of cooking and washing, 
on a large scale, and, of course, economically, 
The price of roums could be graduated accord- 
ing to means, and space obtained for the exer- 
‘cise of children in the greater area of so many 
| united lots. Even entire streets might be con- 
, structed on this community plan, the whole 
| being subject to a company police. Here, 


| * Vol. Il. p. 174, also affords an example of a story 
which good taste would have omitted, 


| 


on its noble and widely spreading ramparts, 
beneath its lofty walls, in its deep wide fosse, 
or its extended glacis, is any sight or scent to 
be met that can either offend the senses or 
shock the feelings in any way. What renders 
this the more extraordinary ia, that the popu- 
lation is extremely dense, the streets narrow, 
and the system of drainage, though greatly 
superior to that of Paris, immeasurably in- 
ferior to that of London. Yet you may 
walk through every street and lane of Vienna 
with impunity. While mentioning this most 
blessed civic peculiarity, which renders it im- 
possible for me as yet to pass through any part 
of the town, or the beautiful circle of life and 
animation which surrounds it, without reiter- 
ating my astonishment and admiration at its 
perfect cleanliness, historic truth obliges me to 
declare, that the absence of evil smells, so re- 
markable in the streets, does by no means 
accompany the traveller in his entrance into 
his hotel; and I must confess, also, that in 
our very laborious search after lodgings, we 
have mounted many a staircase wherein what 
I have heard a saucy Englishman call ‘ the 
smell of the continent’ was sufliciently per- 
ceptible. As far as I am acquainted with the 
capitals of Europe, I should say that London 
and Vienna might divide between them the 
palm for having, far beyond any other large 
congregations of men, discovered the means of 
herding together, without suffering their neat 
neighbourhood to become a nuisance. London 
has done this for the interior of her dwellings, 
Vienna for the exterior of her streets. * * * 

** During the last week several people have 
called on us. Three of the parties have, it 
seems, the title of barons and baronesses ; and 
yet, by information obtained from one well 
versed in all the mysteries of Austrian aristo- 
cracy, it appears certain that there is not one 
among them who could by possibility be re- 
ceived at court, or, by the common usage of 
the country, be permitted to mix in the higher 
circles of fashion. This statement, I confess, 
has startled and puzzled me ; and the more 80, 
because I have heard of others, bearing 10 





higher title, who are freely admitted among 
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the privileged class. However, I am_ well 
pleased to make their acquaintance ; and live 


some such,’ he replied, ‘ but far from being 
dangerous. These aspirants for a free press 


in the hope, that in process of time I shall be| are chiefly to be found among the most harm- 


fully initiated into all the delicate etiquettes of | 
this etiquettish capital. But we are told that 
winter must come before there is any chance 
of this; and as yet there is no appearance of 
any thing but the brightest autumn, I could | 
almost say summer, around us. We were ad- 
vised, a few days ago, by an English gentle- 
man, who was here for_a short time only, and 
was naturally desirous to see every thing that 
the season permitted, to go to one of the public 
gardens at which a ball was advertised. We 
did so; and, if our curiosity was not much gra- 
tified, it was, at least, fully satiated. The gar- 
den itself, called the Augarten, is extensive 
even to magnificence, and is connected with 
the Prater by an avenue, which, if filled with 
carriages and company, would make one of the 
finest spectacles in the world. The trees of 
the Augarten are of great height, but trimmed, 
like many of the alleys at Versailles, into ver- 
dant walls; and the walks, so arranged, and 
kept without a leaf that ventures to protrude 
beyond the given line, must amount in extent 
tomany miles. The room in which the people 
danced is a very good one, and extremely well 
lighted ; the music far from bad, and the tables 
for refreshments laid with great attention to 
neatness ; yet it was clearly evident that the 
company was in no degree superior to what 
may be seen on every summer féte day at the 
guinguettes, near Paris, We did not remain 
there long; and, as we drove home, we remark- 
ed symptoms of festivity at many an humble 
gasthaus as we passed: from whence we sur- 
mised that it was some much-respected jour de 
féte, though of what saint or saintess I know 
not. Two of the gentleman returned on foot, 
and told us that almost every other house they 
passed poured forth a strain of music.”’ 

Part of a chat with a German who had vi- 
sited London. The author oguitur. 

“*So far from thinking that the Radical 
press can convey a just idea of the state of our 
country, the more temperate-minded and rea- 
sonable among us would as soon think of giving 
credence to the rant of a mountebank, or the 
puffs of a dealer in gin, as to any statements on 
any subject poured out by that diseased organ.’ 
‘It may be so. And the more you may have 
left in this same state of mind, the greater the 
chance which poor England has of again rear- 
ing her front among the civilised nations of the 
earth,’ he replied. * But, in speaking of your 
periodical press as a criterion by which a fo- 
Telgner may judge the state of your country, I 
do not allude to the information to be obtained 
thence concerning matters of fact, but solely to 
the most important fact of all —its own exist- 
ence. The unchecked licentiousness with which 
It is permitted to pour into the hearts and souls 
of the British people every sentiment the most 
subversive of the duties of a citizen, together 
with all doctrines the most corrosive to religion 
and morality, and, in a word$ every species of 
moral poison most likely to corrupt and destroy 
all that a wise and virtuous ruler would endea- 
vour to cherish, is a phenomenon which is at 
present the most remarkable in England.’ 
There was too much of painful truth in these 
Words, for them to be heard with the light in- 
difference of common morning-visit talk. That 
the conversation might not drop, however, I 
rallied, and asked my visitor if there were not, 
even at Vienna, some liberal spirits, as they 
call themselves, who deprecated the censorship, 
and prayed the gods for power to publish all 


less, though not the very wisest, people in the 
world. Our young poets and metaphysicians 
dream of new systems, and persuade themselves 
that, had they license to publish all they write, 
they should raise their fellow-creatures several 
degrees higher towards the angelic nature. But 
it is hardly fair to call these fanciful boys Li- 
berals. There are many among them who, 
spite of a little youthful enthusiasm, are as 
lofty-minded and pure-hearted Absolutists as 
any among us.’ 1 could not help smiling at 
his last phrase; not, perhaps, from any thing 
really absurd in it, but from the variety it of- 
fered to forms of speech more familiar to me. 
* You smile ?’ he said; ‘ perhaps it is the first 
time you ever heard Absolutism joined with an 
epithet that was not abusive ?’ £ Not quite 
that,’ I replied: * nevertheless, your expres- 
sions certainly sounded new to me.’ ‘ We are, 
doubtless, apt to speak and to feel, respecting 
the system to which we have for ages owed our | 
well-being, with more reverence and affection | 
than can reasonably be expected from others,’ | 
said he. ‘ But the real difference between a | 
Liberal and an Absolutist may be fairly stated, 
without any nationality, thus : —The Liberal, 
as the term correctly enough signifies, desires 
unrestrained power to please himself in religion, 
morals, polities, and literature, without refer- 


| not quite lost the outline that the trunk shewed 
| while still a tree; and the shorn branches seem 
to have left, here and there, an inequality, not 
greatly unlike a stump, to shew that it was 
thence they were cut. This singular relic is 
now fastened by iron bands to a house in the 
space called * Stock im Eisen Platz,’ and se- 
cured by three iron locks, the keys of which, it 
| is said, are strictly guarded by his infernal ma- 
| jesty himself ; which keys none shall ever find 
who are not sinful enough to hazard their 
souls’ eternal welfare in the quest. And, in 
| truth, this black, shapeless, mysterious- looking 
|mass, seems most carefully preserved, and now 
|stands close beside the gay windows of a 
| fashionable jeweller’s shop, frowning in strange 
contrast to all the pretty novelties it contains ; 
,and has, beyond all doubt, remained for ages as 
sacred and untouched as if, indeed, some ter- 
rible danger would have been the result of 
displacing it.’ 
| These snatches are fair specimens of the 
| work. 





PERSIAN PRINCES IN ENGLAND. 
[Third Notice: Conclusion.] 
AFTER all the affairs to which we have alluded, 
at length our Princes got leave to depart, and 
arrangements were made for their journey, vid 
Constantinople. Nor were these easy ; for, not 
to speak of their own waywardness and dread 
of having their royal dignity offended, and their 


ence to the wisdom or the will either of God or | horror of a sea-voyage, though only across a 
man. All that restrains him in either is just| channel, there were political points necessary 
so much tyrannical interference with his na-| to be observed in regard to them, of much more 
tural and individual rights. The Absolutist, | importance than mere court or ministerial eti- 
on the other hand, expects and demands, from | quette. They were, in fact, rebels against the 
those at the head of the social compact of which | Shah, with whom we were in close terms of 
he makes a part, that they should sustain that | alliance ; and, though the kind-heartedness of 
social compact by the power it has itself given | Windsor, in our * brave old king” and his ami- 
—stand firm to their posts—keep constant |able consort, was beautifully manifested to- 
watch over the safety and happiness of the| wards them, and every thing was done in the 
people—protect them from violence and tumult | same spirit which the government could do, 
of every kind—and prevent the evil-minded | there was a good deal of embarrassment at- 
from making the simple-minded their victims, | tendant upon the mode of their reception and 
by pouring upon them corruption in the form| stay in London, and still more upon their 
of instruction. This is what the Absolutist | passage through the continental nations under 
demands in return for the dignity of place and|our auspices. Under every difficulty, their 
station accorded to those who rule.’ ? *\ counsellor and guide, Mr. Fraser, acquitted 
** In case you should ever find yourself in a| himself to admiration. Accompanied in the 
handsome open platz in Vienna, called the| second carriage by Mrs. Fraser and her sister, 
Stock im Hisen, and feel as much puzzled as; they did much to make their perverse fellow- 
I have done concerning its queer name, and so | travellers cheerful and happy, and induce them 
much more puzzled still when the object which | to proceed on their course agreeably to the best 
gave it its name is obligingly pointed ont to! plans proposed for their welfare, but which 
you, I will tell you freely what I did not learn | they seldom felt disposed to view in that light. 
without considerable difficulty and much perse- | It was truly a trying task. We cannot, how- 
vering inquiry. This Stock im Eisen Platz is|ever, follow it in detail, and shall now only 
very near the cathedral of St. Stephen’s, which | make a short pause here and there, between 
was built outside the original walls of Vienna; | London and Constantinople, to note any cu- 
and a part of the neighbouring forest reached rious passage. At Brussels, for instance, we 
to the place where it stands. The trees of the | have a strikingly sound critique on the fine 
forest disappeared by degrees ; but one was left, | arts :— 
for it was consecrated to the safe arrival of | ‘** With the church the whole party were 
every artisan who reached the city. Each one) delighted; the pulpit, a rare ehef-d'euvre in 
as he arrived drove a long nail, in imodern| carved wood, attracted great admiration. [ 
phrase a tenpenny, into the venerable trunk, | have before observed that this style of orna- 
in proof that he was come, and come in a con-| ment appears to suit their fancy. The beau. 
dition to use his good right-hand. In process | tiful painted windows, too, were much noticed, 
of time, this driving a nail into the Stock imjas well as the elegance of one of the chapels. 
Kisen became, indeed, a feat of strength—no|On pointing out to Timour Meerza the fine 
less so, in fact, than forcing it by main strength | altar-piece, designed by Rubens, he asked who 
into a block of iron, for such it had become. | that figure above, with the beard, was designed 
As the forest retreated, the city advanced ;} for,—was it not Hugrut Issaw (our Saviour) ? 
even the fortifications of the old town were|I said, No; it was intended to represent the 
thrust onward ; and its beautiful cathedral, in-| Almighty. The scornful and irreverent laugh 
stead of being on the outside of the city, became | with which he received this piece of informa. 
its centre: but still the Stock im Eisen re-|tion startled some of our party, and those 
mained, and so it does still, a close and firm|around us? I asked him why he laughed. 








they chose to write, ‘There certainly are 


congeries of many million nails. Yet it has|‘ The Almighty!’ repeated he; ‘paint the 
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Almighty! and under what likeness ? that of an 
old man with a beard! Why not paint the 
wind? Can you dothat? You can see it as 
well asthe Almighty. Where is it ? and where 
is he? I will give any man twenty thousand 
tomauns for a handful of the wind, if he will 
bring it me!’ ” 

Near Nuremberg we have a sketch of their 
travelling fashion :— 

‘* The country being hilly, the princes walk- 
ed a great deal, which I encouraged from con- 
siderations of health. Timour ran bound- 
ing over hill and dale like a young deer, fol- 
lowed, ‘ haud passibus aquis,’ by the wali, 
whose awkward gambols and curvetings re- 
sembled more the absurdities of a frisky cow. 
In one of these escapades, we saw Timour 
dash on before, and, turning into a field near 
the road, squat down upon the damp turf. 
* What on earth can he be doing there?’ said 
one of the ladies. He was saying his prayers. 
They were smitten with great joy this day at 
the sight of a large quantity of mushrooms, 
and instantly stopped the coach to gather 
them. When they came to the hotel, they 
begged me to desire that they should be dress- 
ed in their fashion, with onions and I don’t 
know all what. I told them that though the 
cooks in Nuremberg could no doubt dress mush- 
rooms, they being a common article of diet, 
yet it was ten to one if they could do it Persian 
fashion ; so that, if they insisted on that con- 
dition, they had best send their Persian ser- 
vant to superintend the process. They took 
this advice, and Timour added his assistance. 
I heard that they made a fine mess of it; 
but it did not appear at supper, so that I 
presume it was kept to add to the next day’s 
provision, and to the delicate odours of their 
carriage. The interior economy of this ‘ good 
leetel house,’ as Timour Meerza was wont to 
call the carriage, did not indeed improve ac- 
cording to our notions of neatness and comfort. 
There was no end to the trash of which it was 
made the receptacle ; green apples, sour plums, 
berries of the mountain ash, barberries, onions, 
all sorts of things, are there stowed away ; and 
they seem all the happier for the presence of 
this hodge-podge. ‘Ah, lady, if you see we 
in carriage, how we eat, how we tear fowls, 
how we enjoy our breakfast !* said the prince 
this day to Mrs. F., with his face all the time 
beaming with delight. Not so our servant, 
who has the cleaning of the ‘leetel house :’ 
‘Ah! madame,’ said he, with a shrug of infinite 
disgust, ‘ if you saw the inéérieur of their 
carriage! elle est tout-a-fait abimée. And 
the disorder which this terrible mélange creates 
in the ‘intérieur’ of their unhappy stomachs, 
is a matter of equal or greater uneasiness to 
me. It has begun to tell much upon the 
appearance of Timour Meerza, whose colour 
and emaciation clearly denote his biliousness. 
I told him to-day he was as yellow as a kite’s 
foot; ‘Tchah!’ said he, ‘it is my natural 
colour.” ‘ That I deny,’ replied I ; * you were 
a very different-looking creature in London, 
or you would never have been so much no- 
ticed by the ladies.’ ‘Aha!’ said he, turning 
to Mrs. F., with a loud laugh, ‘ me very pretty, 
eh! lady? You say Timour very pretty?’ 
‘No,’ said Mrs. F., ‘ Timour very pretty in 
London,—Timour no pretty here; eat too 
much lemon, apple, trash.” ‘Tcha! Tcha! 
limoon make Timour no pretty ? no, no;’ and 
he ended by a hearty laugh. Certainly, how- 
ever, it does not depress his spirits: yesterday 
they were all careering about in the bright 
sunshine, the face of the prince beaming with 
delight, the wali grunting out his joy, and 
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Timour carolling away like a bird, as he 
sprang over every obstacle, and flew up to the 
top of every height. ‘Timour Meerza,’ said 
Mrs. F., ‘ is the Bulbul of Iran ;’ on which he 
instantly began imitating the song of the night- 
ingale with most perfect and delightful exact- 
ness. *I never,’ said Mrs. F., ‘ heard it 
sweeter during all the time I have lived in 
England.’ ” 

These were the clear days ; but others were 
cloudy, dark, and malecontent ; and Mr. Fraser 
had to exercise patience and discretion enough 
in order to get matters to proceed smoothly, or 
to proceed at all. At the end of thirty-nine 
days, with a very brief stay at Vienna, the 
party did arrive at Bucharest, where they heard 
of the prevalence of plague at Constantinople— 
another fertile source, the sea being the first, 
of dismay to the princes. But, after some 
delays, they got safe to the capital of the 
Sublime Porte, where they were but indiffer- 
ently received and entertained during two 
months, before they departed for Bagdad. 

‘€ One day (says Mr. F., furnishing a picture 
of this period) when I popved in upon them, as 
usual, at Yenekewy, I found them,— that is, 
the two younger and the servant, —busily em- 
ployed in— what do you think ? why, roasting 
and eating ames damnées; Angliceé, damned 
souls!’ Timour had more than once recount- 
ed to me great exploits of his in the shooting 
way: he had killed so many of a kind of 
duck. Now ducks, that is, wild ducks, are 
not over plenty in the Bosphorus, and I knew 
that Timour never went far for his game ; so I 
expressed a wish to see some of these same 
ducks, which they assured me were most ex- 
cellent eating. ‘This day I came in for the 
sight, and recognised my poor old friends, 
the restless birds of the Bosphorus, that flit in 
great flocks to and fro, hurrying from the 
Black Sea to that of Marmora, and _ back, 
without any apparent motive, and never, as it 
is said, alighting on land or sea. It was these 
haleyon birds, by the French, for their rest- 
lessness, called ‘les ames damnées,’ against 
which Timour had waged unhallowed war. 
These were his wild ducks; and I saw him 
this day gloating over a pile of nine bleeding 
carcasses, which he was preparing to add to the 
scrimp fare of Mahomed Nedeem Bey’s dinner. 
He again assured me that they were excellent 
eating, and begged me to take a brace to 
present to the ambassador’s lady. When the 
permission, of which I have spoken, was at 
length obtained from the Porte, intelligence of 
it was immediately conveyed to the princes, who 
sent up the wali, their man of business on all 
such occasions, to announce it to me. In 
accompanying him to the door, on his return, 
we passed through the apartment where the 
table was laid out for dinner, ‘ Ai Wahi, ai 
Wahi!’ said he, as he looked at the well- 
known apparatus; ‘this reminds me of Lon- 
Ah! when shall we see the like again ?’ 
In the same manner, when the departure of 
their royal highnesses was supposed to be close 
at hand, and they were invited to dine at the 
palace with a sort of leave-taking party, the 
poor prince bewailed himself grievously at 
the sight of all the luxuries and comforts of 
European life, which they were about to quit 
for ever. ‘Alas!’ said he, ‘this is the last 
of English dinners that I shall see. Hence. 
forth I must eat like a beast, with my fingers, 
or with one villanous wooden spoon among 
us three ; and these (turning to Lady Ponson- 
by and the other ladies), these are the last of 
such ladies I shall behold. Wo’s me! wo ’s 
me! Tell her ladyship that my very heart 





turns to water at thinking I shall never see 
her more.’ ‘Ah!’ said the wali, ‘ Saheb 
Fraser, no more champagne: come, let us 
have one more glass now, at least.’ In truth, 
the constant themes of their conversations at 
this time were either their hoped-for meeting 
with their families, or a recapitulation of the 
delights of London, and the happiness they had 
experienced there ; and they would go over the 
names of the friends they had left there, par. 
ticularly of the ladies, with an emphasis of 
expression that shewed how much they felt, 
England and the English people had risen in 
their estimation every step they had made 
away from it; for every step had brought a 
diminution of comfort, and attention, and im. 
portance ; and the last step was worst of all.” 

We shall only add, in conclusion, that even 
since Mr. Fraser’s work was written, and they 
had arrived in the midst of their friends and 
families, not quite sure of the continuance of 
their eye-sight if they advanced into Persia and 
threw themselves on the mercy of their cousin, 
the reigning Shah, their letters to London all 
breathe a most fervent desire to be back again 
and drinking his excellent champagne in the 
little cool, paved, and fountained court of 
Mivart’s Hotel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ward's Miscellany ; under the Superintend. 
ence of a Society for the Advancement of 
Literature, Science, and Religion. Large 
8vo., pp. 828, double columns. London, 
T. Ward and Co.; Manchester, Ainsworth 
and Sons. 

Tuts volume contains a vast mass of valuable 
selections, and matter eminently fitted for the 
improvement of the family circle. We are 
glad to see that it has prospered so well, as to 
induce the continuation of a second volume; 
for we are convinced that all such publications 
are especially calculated to enlarge individual 
views, and amend society. 

On the Elements of Light and their Identity 
with those of Matter, Radiant and Fixed. 
By J. H. Kyan. 8vo. pp. 130. London, 
Longman and Co. 

Mr. Kyan’s theory is, that light, a ternary 
compound of the three colours, red, yellow, 
and blue, is a combination of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen. His deductions from this hy- 
pothesis are very numerous, and some of them 
startling,—such, for instance, as that the red 
ray, and oxygen, and positive electricity are 
identical. Some good plates illustrate the ex- 
periments. 

Misrepresentation ; or, Scenes in Real Life. 
One of a Series of Tales of the Passions. 
3 vols. London, 1838. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Tuis is a very level production, and seems 

naturally sketched from characters and scenes 

in real life. The passion it principally illus- 
trates is pride; but we cannot say that the 
story awakened in us any very lively interest. 


Jacob Faithful: Bentley's Edition of Novels.—Jacob Faith- 
ful in a neat single volume, is a laudable addition to this 
popular series. One of its author’s best productions; it 
is embellished by two of Mr. Cawse’s characteristic designs. 
and every way worthy of a place on the novelist’s shelf. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
EvENING illustration. — Mr. Brockedon on 
medal-ruling.—The subject was the same upon 
which he had last season made some remarks 


at the Royal Institution. Our journal has, 
during the last twelve months, contained neat- 
ly all that can be said on the subject; and Mr. 
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Brockedon did us but justice in declaring that 
the readiness with which we have ever ad- 
vocated native talent and skill against the pre- 
tension of foreigners, not because they were 
foreigners, but because, when their productions 
are inferior to our own, they yet find in the 
unpatriotic feelings of some persons in this 
country an undeserved patronage, only because 
they are foreign—not because they are better. 
For they are demonstrably worse, as in the sub- 
ject before us, where defective and distorted pro- 
ductions have been foisted upon the publicas the 
perfection of the art of medal-ruling, whilst we 
were enabled, by the invention of Mr. Bate, 
an Englishman, patented in 1832, to produce 
medal-ruling actually perfect two years at 
least before the appearance of the ‘‘ Trésor 
Numismatique” in France, upon which the 
impudent assertion was founded that the French 
alone could produce such works; and what- 
ever improvements the French have since 
made, have been by keeping in the wake of the 
English artists—not getting before them. Mr. 
Brockedon gave a short sketch of the history of 
the old process, shewing that the earliest notice 
of it was in the Manuel de Tourneur, and, 





the privilege of introducing friends to its com- 
mittees, its conversazioni, and the distribution 
of its rewards; the use of an excellent library, 
and the free receipt of its volume of transactions, 
—this is enough, we think, for two guineas. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Fesrvuary 12. Mr. Hamilton, President, in 
the chair.—Among the donations lying on the 
table, we remarked the valnable work ‘** An- 
tiquitates Americane,”’ and the beautiful series 
of coloured engravings of the North American 
native chiefs, now publishing by Mr. Campbell. 
Read the following papers, 1. Extract from a 
letter from Vice Consul Willshire, to Mr. 
Davidson, dated Mogador, Dec. 21, 1837. “I 
have hitherto had nothing of importance to 
relate as the result of my inquiries, except the 
recovery of some books, and a gold ring, which 
your late brother always wore; this, I am 
sure you will esteem highly, its recovery 
afforded me great satisfaction.” ‘* The Moor, 
from whom I purchased the ring and one of 
the books, has, since I wrote to you, journeyed 
to the country of Dar’ah, and visited the tents 
of the Tajacanths, and had a meeting with 


therefore, a French invention. Gobrecht, in | Mohammed El Abd, in whose possession, he 


America, in 1817, constructed such a machine ; 
but the example printed in 1832, in the Frank- 


informs me, he saw two packets written by 
your brother, addressed to me; one written the 


lin Journal, was, as shewn by its distortion, | evening previous to his death ; the other, two 


thesameas the French. A rude working model | or three days before. I have done every thing | 


exhibited, bya change in the instrument, the old| to encourage the Moor to get possession of 
or French process, and Bates’s; the latter, as we | them, I have authorised his making a handsome 
have before shewn, by means of making the | present to Mohammed El! Abd, and promised 
point that passes over the model always keep in | him also a similar reward. The Moor was 
adiagonal plane. Mr. Brockedon felt it neces-| told by Mohammed El Abd, that the letters 
sary to state the report to be a falsehood, which | referred to some private business between him 
had been industriously circulated, that he was|and Sheik Beyrock. It may beso, but I flatter 
a partner in the use of Bates’s patent ; he de-| myself with the hopes that the letters contain 
clared that he never had any interest whatever|short notes of his journey from Wadnin, 
in it beyond his desire to support British art| which your brother promised he would make, 


against foreign pretension. All that he had done | 


and forward to me if he met with any tra- 


was as an Englishman and an artist, and as a/ vellers journeying to Wadnin or Marocco, I 
hater of humbug, which he had exerted himself| hope shortly to receive some intelligence 


the House of Commons; which, however, he 
did not seek, but to which he was summoned. 
There were diagrams shewn, and some bean- | 
tiful productions of Bates’s machine, and a dis- | 
torted plate by that of Collas, a portrait of | 
his late majesty. Two of Bates’s portraits of | 
the queen were produced, printed from dif- 
ferent plates, shewing the perfect identity of 
the productions of the ruling machine; and 
a large and beautiful work, unfinished, of a 
richly chased dish. Its history was not men- 
tioned, but we shall learn this, we suppose, when 
itis published: it was 19 inches in tiameter. 
After the lecture, Mr. Pole, one of the vice- 
presidents, addressed the numerous audience, 
among which were many ladies, upon the state 
of the funds of the Society. He fairly adverted 
to the income of the Society, as not equal to the 
expenses it might beneficially incur ; not that 
the Society was insolvent, but that its funded 
and other property ought to be preserved 
intact, except for those objects to which they 
were by rule and regulation devoted. Mr. 
Pole, therefore, urged the members to aid the | 
useful exertions of the Society to serve the! 
public, by encouraging their friends to join it, 
and thus obtain such an income as would meet 
all its expenses. He dwelt upon the great 
benefits which the Society had rendered to the 
country, especially as connected with our ma- 
nufactures and our fisheries—our agricultural 
and commercial interests. Few societies offer 
to its members so much personal advantage and 
Statification, for the annual subscription re- 


to expose, especially before the committee of 
| 





quired ; the right to attend all meetings, and 


from the Moor, who despatched a courier ex- 
pressly regarding the said letters. The return 
of several caravans from Tumbiktt is reported 
early in the month of March, when, I think it 
very probable, I may hear from Abi-Bekr, 
whose arrival there I have no reason to doubt, 
as all accounts state, that the caravan had gone 
on; and, on his arrival there, should he apply 
to the Sheik of Tumbi@kta to transmit a letter 
to me, there is every probability it would reach 
my hands.’’— 2. Extrict from a letter from 
Baron Humboldt, dated Berlin, January 10, 
1838. I must be permitted to offer my sin- 
cere congratulations to the Geographical So- 
ciety, at having found so excellent a traveller 
in Mr. Schomburgk, umi'ting so much courage 
with so much devotedness. His latest labours 
in Guayana, the ascent of the rivers Berbice 


: and Corentyn, ‘place him very high in my esti- 
‘mation; and the zone ot’ hieroglyphic figures, 


sculptured in the rock, fi‘om Encamarada, in 
66° 50’ West, to the E astern boundary of 
British Guayana, a distance of nearly 600 geo- 


. graphical miles, is an «cethnographical fact, 


which daily increases in in terest. I am much 
pleased to see the notice taken in your journal 
of the work of my friend a nd companion, M. 
Gustave Rose. Should I yet publish the detail 
of my own astronomical obser vations in Siberia, 
it will only be in order to fix more accurately 
the points where I have mtade observations 
for terrestrial magnetism. I bespeak the 
same indulgence for these ‘labours in Asia, 
that has formerly heen shewir to my travels 
in America. The admirable trigonometric 
levelling between the Black Sea and the Cas- 


pian is at length finished. There is depression, 
but a much less depression than M. Parrot 
announced after his first barometric levelling 
by stations. This always appeared to me pro- 
bable on account of the elevation of Kasan, and 
on account of some corresponding observations 
that I obtained during my journey to the 
Caspian. The levelling of M.M. G. Fuss, 
Sabler, and Savitch, shews that the level of the 
Caspian is about 105 feet lower than that of 
the Black Sea.’ 3. Extracts from notes made 
during the campaign to Kostantinah in Septem- 
ber, 1837, by Major Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. 
“ Kostantinah stands on a peninsula formed by 
the Rumli, or ‘the river of sand.’ The part 
on which the tower is built, was, at one time, 
certainly connected with the heights of Setah- 
el-Mansirah, and of Sidi Meshid, and was 
separated from them not, as is always stated, by 
the hands of man, but by-an earthquake or 
some convulsion of nature, though at what 
period this took place we cannot ascertain, no 
tradition whatever of such an event existing. 
Both sides of the ravine are of calcareous rock, 
covered with a very shallow coat of vegetable 
earth. The black rocks of Kostantinah, and 
the black stones witlr which its principal edi- 
fices were formerly constructed, are not, as com- 
monly stated, either of lava or basalt. The 
Rumli which, at or near the town, turns twenty 
mills, enters from the S.E., the deep fissure or 
ravine called El Hia, existing between the 
heights of Manstirah and the town; the en- 
trance is extremely narrow, its breadth, from 
side to side, not being more than four yards. 
The rocks rise perpendicularly on each flank ; 
but there exist narrow ledges at different eleva. 
tions, which enable a pedestrian to follow the 
whole of its conrse to El Kantarah, or the 
bridge, from which there exists no difficulty in 
continuing it to the cascade, where the waters 
debouche from the ravine. A part of the works 
below the cascade are of marble, and thence 
called Dédr-er-rukhém. El Kantarah, as its 
name indicates, is a bridge across this ravine, 
placed at the angle which it here makes; the 
entrance bearing from it about S.S.E., the 
cascade W.S.W. From the summit of this 
bridge to the water of the river, the height is 
114 yards; the extreme length of the bridge, 
on its summit, from the Bab el Kantarah to its 
commencement on the opposite side, and fol- 
lowing its curve, is 113 yards; its breadth, 
eight yards. Higher up the ravine, is either 
the commencement or the remains of two other 
bridges, or aqueducts, also of Roman con- 
struction. ‘The modern part of the bridge was 
built by Mahonese about forty-five years ago, 
with, it is said, materials prepared at Mahon ! 
From El Kantarah to the cascade there are four 
natural bridges; the arch of the one nearest 
the cascade so perfectly resembles a Gothic 
arch, that, at first, it appears to be the work of 
man. The cascade is divided into three falls, 
which, together, may be from forty-five to fifty 
yards. The rock, which overhangs it on the 
town side, or left bank, is, in perpendicular 
height, exactly 109 yards; to which must be 
added a slope, formed by the fall of stones and 
earth, which measures thirty-three yards more : 
total, above the summit of this cascade, 1424 
yards. From the top of this rock, named Ketf 
Shakaré, women guilty of adultery are preci- 
pitated. Kostantinah, before it received its 
present name from Constantine, its restorer, 
was called by the Romans, Cirta. The city has 
four gates: these are of Arab construction ; 
built, however, in great part, with materials of 
Roman edifices. The superb gates, with co- 





lumns of red marble, mentioned by several tras 
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vellers, do not now exist; and, I may here ob- 
serve, that the ancient edifices have, of late 
years, suffered much, and, in many instances, 
have been entirely destroyed, in order to obtain 
materials for the fortifications of the town: 
especially this was the case with Ahmet Bey, 
when preparing to defend himself against the 
French forces. The town walls, on the land 
side, five feet thick, and in many parts with 
casemates behind them, are built of Roman 
wrought stones. Kostantinah measures nearly 
2700 yards in circuit. The accounts which 
state its population at from 25,000 to 30,000 
are probably correct ; the period, however, at 
which I arrived in the town was not a favour- 
able one for ascertaining its correctness, for, 
with the exception of the dead bodies, we 
scarcely saw more than 200 or 300 of its inha- 
bitants; the rest had all fled when they per- 
ceived the certainty of our taking their town. 
Judging from the size and decorations of the 
houses, and rich furniture and stores we found 
in them, a considerable portion of the inha- 
bitants appear to have been very wealthy, and 
to have indulged in much luxury. Neither did 
I see any indications of extreme poverty in any 
of the habitations: there appeared to exist a 
general degree of comfort, which is seldom 
found in any large towns, even in Europe. 
The greater part of the houses are built from 
two to five feet above the ground, on large 
square-cut blocks of the dark-gray calcareous 
stone, the remains of ancient buildings. Kos- 
tantinah, from a distance, has not the gay and 
white appearance of the towns of the East, or 
even of other parts of Barbary: this is owing 
to the peculiarity of the houses, not being co- 
vered with white-washed terraces, but with 
sloping tiled roofs. During wet weather, Kos- 


tantinah, as seen from Mansirah, or any of the 
other commanding elevations, presents itself, 
from this circumstance, in a most gloomy and 


dull aspect. None of the mosques, public 
buildings, or houses, are remarkable for any 
beauty or elegance of architectural design. 
Judging from the size and height of the mina- 
rets, or rather towers (for they resemble not 
the graceful ones of Turkey), and not from 
their fame or sanctity, there are thirteen prin- 
cipal mosques in the town, besides several 
chapels. ‘The bey’s new palace, built about 
eight years ago, is a large edifice, and, in its 
interior, very handsome: white marble courts, 
galleries, fountains, and columns; bright and 
gaily painted walls ; vivid and glossy azulejos, 
with arabesque patterns; orange, citron, and 
pomegranate trees; mirrors and numerous glass 
lamps suspended in all directions; with a due 
mixture of rich carpets, cushions, lion and 
leopard skins,— form, on the whole, a pleasing 
ensemble. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
Mownpay, 12th. P. F. Robinson, V.P. in the 
chair.—Read, conclusion of the essay sent in 
for the Institute Medal, on the subject of 
Athenian Architecture ; also, the ‘ Description 
accompanying the Drawings of the Restoration 
of Lianthony Priory, Monmouthshire,’ sent in 
for the Soane Medallion. The remains of the 
Priory of Llanthony are situated in the Vale 
of Elwias, surrounded by the Hatterill hills. 
The priory owes its origin to one of the fol- 
lowers of Hugh de Laci, who, about the year 
1108, being joined by Ervistus, chaplain to 
Queen Maud, erected a hermitage, which, by 
valuable endowments, was, in a few years, raised 
to the more important establishment of a priory, 
and Llanthony became the habitation of a fra- 
ternity of black canons, who dedicated their 





church to St. John the Baptist. Circumstances 
led some of the monks to remove hence to a 
cell in Gloucestershire, belonging to the priory, 
asatemporary residence, which, however, proved 
so agreeable to them, that, at a subsequent 
period, they not only refused to exchange the 
fertile plains of Gloucestershire for the compa- 
ratively barren soil of Elwias, but claimed for 
their favourite possessions a pre-eminence over 
the mother church. The few monks left at 
Llanthony were exposed to oppression and pil- 
lage ; consequently, the establishment declined, 
and the dilapidation of the buildings commenced. 
Edward LV. attempted to unite the two esta- 
blishments by a charter. It is, however, un- 
certain whether the projected union took effect, 
as the two priories were separately valued at 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Very few 
views of Llanthony have been published. From 
its secluded situation, it seems to have escaped 
the notice of the tourist more than any ruin of 
like importance. Of the indifferent engravings 
that have appeared, perhaps the best are to be 
found in Hearnes’ and Byrnes’ *‘ Antiqnities of 
Great Britain.” The priory church is 208 feet 
in length inside; the nave, 27 feet wide; the 
aisles, 9 feet 3 inches, exclusive of the piers : 
the whole width is 53 feet 6 inches: the length 
between the north and south extremities of the 
transepts is 101 feet, and their width the same 
as the nave. The small passage, south of the 
transept, is perfect: its details are of a bold and 
beautiful character. The chapter-house adjoin- 
ing is evidently of the same date: the few 
fragments now remaining are elegant and ex- 
pressive. The gatehouse to the priory, several 
hundred yards to the westward of the church, 
is a good specimen of the early style, but of 
later date than many other existing parts of 
the monastery. It is now used as a barn. 

The report of the council on the drawings and peewee 
sent in for the medals was read, which being confirmed by 
the meeting, the chairman proceeded to break the seals of 
the packets, bearing externally the corresponding mottoes, 
and within the names of the authors, and announced that 
the Secane Medallion had been awarded to Samuel Sharpe, 
York, the author and designer of the paper and drawings 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, York ; the Institute Medal to W. W. 
Pococke, Knightsbridge, for the Essay on the Athenian Ar- 
chitecture ; the Honorary Medal was voted to G. E. Laing, 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, for his paper and drawings 
of the restoration of Llanthony Priory. It was proposed 
and adopted that the medals be awarded next year to the 
authors of the best essays on the following subjects :— 
1. ‘On the peculiar Characteristics, in Design and Con- 
struction, which distinguished the Roman from the Grecian 
Architecture, with particular Reference to the Works of 
the ancient Romans,’ 2. ‘On the various Modes which 
have been practised in forming Artificial Foundations in 
Buildings, and their Results, in different Soils and Situa- 
tions naturally difficult or defective, with a View to deduce 
the proper Principles of Construction in these Respects.’ 
3. ‘ On the Practical Application of the Theory of Sound 
in the Construction of Edifices, by which the Rules may 
be ascertained for building Theatres, Churches, Halls, and 
other places for Public Meetings, in the manner most 
favourable for the Transmission of Sound.’ The Soane 
Medallion for the best restoration of some ancient baron- 
ial castle in England, Seotland, or Ireland: such as 
Conway, Bamborough, Corfe, or Warkworth Castles, with 
the several courts, halls, chapels, keeps, and dependen- 
cies; to be drawn from actual » distinguish 
ing in a marked manner the parts existing and those 
restored, accompanied bya description. The competition 
is not confined to members of the Institute. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
> wa ene February 6.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev., F. P. Hodges, Fellow of New 
College. 

Masters of Art.—Rev. C. Evanson, St, Edmund Hall; 
H. L. Dodds, Christ Church; E. Evans, Scholar of Pem- 
broke College; Rev. J. H. Stuart, Rev. W. Birley, 
Trinity College ; Rev. R. Williams, Jesus College; W. 
Andrews, Fellow of Exeter Gollege. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. P. Clowes, Worcester College ; 
A. P. Stanley, Scholar of Balliol College. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Fes. 3. The Right Hon. the President of the 
Society in the chair.—- Among the donations 





laid upon the Society's table was a MS. Persian 
Catalogue of Oriental Books, accompanied by a 
letter from Professor Forbes, the donor, ex. 
planatory of its contents. ‘The catalegue was 
principally valuable from containing the names 
of several works unknown, or believed to be 
lost, such as the ‘‘ Chronicles of Tabari,” in 
the original Arabic, and the ‘* Mustafa Nameh,” 
containing 104,000 couplets in the metre of the 
Shah Nameh ; and, although the name of the 
possessor, as well as the place and date, was 
nowhere stated, there was reason to conclude 
that the books existed within forty or fifty 
years in the library of some Indian prince; 
this inference may be drawn from the circum. 
stance of * his sublime highness” being named 
in the catalogue, and from many of the books 
being in the Hindustani language, and of 
recent date.—-A paper, by Lieut. Postans, ona 
Sect of Yogis, in Cutch, known by the name 
of Kénphatis, was then read to the meeting, 
The Kdnphatig reside in an extensive range of 
buildings near Danodhai, where their creed 
and practice is to give food and shelter to all 
persons demanding it, of whatever sect or 
caste, and without limit as to time or quantity, 
Their numbers are few, and they bind them. 
selves to a life of celibacy; but their charities 
are large, and they have considerable revenues 
to enable them to comply with the very liberal 
rules of their order. The chief of the Kan. 
phatis is understood to derive great dignity 
from his office; and he is not obliged to return 
a salute, or answer a question from any one, 
not even from the Raja of Cutch. This sect 
has its peculiar name from the immense ear. 
rings which its members wear, by which their 
ears are nearly burst, The words Kan and 
phati meaning * ear burst.’’ Lieut. Postans 
was received by these people in the most 
obliging manner, and shewn every thing inter- 
esting on their establishment. A portrait of 
the present chief of the Kdnphatis, and a 
drawing of one of the immense cauldrons, in 
which rice is boiled for the numerous applicants 
upon their bounty, accompanied the paper. 
On this memoir, Prof. Wilson remarked, that 
the Kanphatis were once a powerful body; 
that they were, probably, the founders of the 
cave temples of that part of India; and that 
the figures in those temples were all repre. 
sented wearing enormous ear-rings, like those 
worn by the Kénphatis. Other sects in India 
have similar establishments, which bear consi- 
derable resemblance to the monastic institu. 
tions of continental Europe, with the exception 
that there was no personal restraint on any of 
the members; all parties went away and re- 
turned whenever they pleased. The reading 
of an account of the ruins of Gimli, the ancient 
capital of Jetwar, closed the meeting. These 
ruins, which are at a short distance from Poor. 
bunder, on the coast of Gujarat, are of con- 
siderable antiquity, and contain remains of 
sculpture and architecture of great beauty. 
One of the traditions of the natives attributes 
the ruin of the place to the powerful impreca« 
tions of Sona Kusarin, a beautiful woman, who 
was betrothed to a brave warrior named Rak- 
hyit. The sovereign of the country, smitten 
with love for the bride, caused Rakhayit to be 
put to death; the inconsolable Sona Kusarin, 
to avoid the hated solicitations of the royal 
assassin, after uttering a fearful curse upon him 
and his capital, devoted herself to the flames 
This event is stated to have happened in the 
year 1113, a.p. The authentic cause of the 
fall of Gimli was the invasion of a mohammedan 
army from Sind, which took place two cele 
turies later than is stated in the above tr 
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dition. The most recent date discovered] LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

among the ruins, answers to the year 1229 of FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

the Christian era. Henry Lover, Esq., was | | Monday—Statistical 8 p.mM.; Phrenological, 8 P.m.; 
a e Medical, 8 p.m. 

elected a resident member. Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 

_—__- | Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 2 

THE LITERARY FUND. | Wednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.; Society of Arts, 7} 

P.M. 

At the general meeting of the Literary Fund| Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Society, in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, on Wednes- "Rk Geen ae nee 

day, a letter, expressive of the grateful woven | Saturday.—Western Medical Society, 8 P.at- 

of the Society to his grace the Duke of Somer-| ase: 

set, for his most important services as its pre- - 

sident for considerably more than thirty years, a confine nod 

was agreed to, and directed to be sent to his : ‘ . 

grace. Sir H. Ellis (the chairman) then stated,|AT the last election of members, which took 

that in answer to a deputation, appointed by|Place on Saturday, Feb. 10, there were the 

the committee, consisting of Mr. B. Bond Cab- unusual number of four vacancies, occasioned 

bell, Mr. Jerdan, and himself, who had waited |by the deaths of Sir John Soane, Mr. Con- 

upon the Marquess of Lansdowne (the first on Stable, Mr. Westall, and Mr. Wm. Daniell. 








the list of vice-presidents), and solicited his 
lordship to accept the office of president, he 
had received a letter from the noble marquess, 
consenting to be put in nomination for that 
office. His lordship was subsequently elected ; 
and a letter to intimate the same was read and 
approved of. We heartily congratulate this 
admirable Institution on its having acquired 
for its head so eminent and influential a noble- 
mad, always distinguished for his love of let- 
ters, holding the highest place in the councils 
of the state, and with so much in his power to 
promote the best interests of the Society. We, 
also, heartily agree in the hope entertained by 
the meeting, that his lordship will preside at 
the first anniversary after his election, in May 
next, when a brilliant assembly would be col- 
lected round him ; and it would be shewn how 
deeply the distresses of the unfortunate in lite. 
rature were felt by their more successful bre- 
thren, as well as by the benevolent of high 
rank, wealth, and station. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
CERTAINLY one of the most striking features 
of the day, is the formation and rapid growth of 
literary societies for disseminating knowledge 
amongst the middle ranks and operative classes 


ofthecommunity. A splendid building is com- 
pleting in Regent Street to compete with the 
Marylebone Institution in this landable course. 
On one road (the Windsor), within the last 
eighteen months, there have started up literary 
and scientific institutions in Kensington, Ham- 
mersmith, Brentford, Chertsey, Richmond, and 
Staines; all, especially the latter, in an active 
and flourishing state. Throughout the coun- 
try, scarcely a considerable town is lacking in 
this respect. Persons of intelligent character, 
respectable attainment, and even high literary 
and scientific acquirements, come forward to 
support this movement; but it is seldom that 
we have to record the fact which we now do, 
namely, the laudable endeavours of a peer of 
the realm to contribute, by his personal exer- 
tions, to the gratification and improvement of 
his fellow-subjects. At the institution recently 
opened in Reigate, Lord Monson has con- 
tributed two or three lectures, which his lord- 
ship has delivered, detailing his travels in Italy, 


and an ascent, which he undertook, of Mount 
Vesuvius. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Davies GILBERT, Ese., in the chair. — 
A portion of a paper entitled, ‘ Experimental 
Researches in Electricity, 12th Series,’ by Mr. 
Faraday, was read. As usual with these valu- 
able communications, we reserve our report 
-_ the paper shall have been altogether 


lIn their places were chosen, Mr. Uwins, Mr. 

Wyon, Mr. F. Lee, and Mr. Deering ; four 
gentlemen whose election was as honourable 
{to the Royal Academy as to the individuals 
lelected. With the tribute paid to Mr. Wyon, 
we confess, we were particularly gratified, 
las it was a triumphant answer to the un- 
patriotic and unjust efforts which have been 
made to place the merits of this distinguished 
artist below those of a foreigner, who holds an 
appointment also in the Royal Mint. Such 
unfeeling efforts have been nobly disregarded 
by the best judges in the land, the members of 
the Royal Academy; who, in choosing Mr. 
Wyon to be their fellow, have shewn that they 
will not, at the bidding of the Nebuchadnezzars 
of Taste, fall down and worship the brazen 
image which has been set up. 


THE STATE PICTURE. 
A FULL-LENGTH portrait of Her Majesty 
(under the above title) painted by Mr. George 
Hayter, and which the Queen intends to present 
to the City of London, is now exhibiting at 
Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East, preparatory 
to its being engraved in mezzotinto, by Mr. 
Henry Cousins. It is a splendid production. 
Her Majesty is represented seated on the 
throne in the House of Lords, in her full robes 
of state. The attitude, though dignified, is 
simple. The face is seen nearly in front; the 
arms (one of them ungloved) rest on those of 
the chair; the jewels, and the rich and massy 
draperies, are painted with great truth and 
breadth ; and the whole has a very gorgeous 
effect, to which the skilful management of the 
chiaroscuro greatly contributes. 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

One of the most numerously attended meet- 
ings of this interesting society took place on 
Wednesday, at the Thatched House. It was 
the second of this session. The tables were 
richly furnished with folios of drawings and 
sketches, prints, carvings, &c. contributed by 
nineteen of the members and visitors. Sketches 
in Portugal, by Holland; in Norway, by 
Fearnley ; in Ireland, by Evans ; in Italy, by 
Cowen; Chalon's drawing of Her Majesty, 
now engraving by Cousins; a fine print of Dr. 
Chalmers, by Lupton; Mrs. Leycester, by 
Robinson ; and a hundred other objects of 
interest to artists and amateurs, made this, to- 
gether with the numerous meeting of friends, 
one of the most agreeable réunions the society 
has held. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Second notice. } 
No. 846. The Rabbit-Warren. F. R. Lee, 
A.R.A.—Although not exclusively so, English 
pastoral scenery is the characteristic feature of 





this artist’s works. The simplicity of the 
subject before us, the fidelity of its represent- 
ation, and its skilful execution, speak a lan. 
guage alike intelligible to the uninitiated and 
the amateur. In No. 194, The Salmon Trap, 
Mr. Lee has produced an example of the high- 
est order of the picturesque. 

No. 68. Brighton Sands. No. 79. Dutch 
Fishermen at Scheveling, selling Thornback. 
E. W. Cooke.— Two, among a number of 
performances by this able artist, in which we 
find the same qualities displayed in his former 
works. The group of figures in No. 79 is 
especially excellent in character, expression, 
and colour. 

No. 228. Gate of the Zancerron, or Sanc- 
tuary of the Koran, Great Mosque of Cordova. 
D. Roberts. — Mr. Roberts has invested this 
singular and picturesque specimen of * the 
first or earliest of the three periods into which 
the Arabian architecture is divided,’ with a 
mysterious light, which gives interest to the 
subject, and communicates to it a sacred so- 
lemnity of character. Nos. 205, Durham, and 
283, The Percy Shrine, Beverley Minster, b 
the same artist, are also fine proofs of his skill. 
The opposition of colour, however, in the 
former, appears to us to be a little too violent. 

To the same class of art as the last-men- 
tioned works belong No. 86, Tombs of the 
Scaligers at Verona, J. Holland; and No. 279, 
| The Fitzalan Sepulchral Chapel at Arundel, 
Sussex, belonging to his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk. F. Nash.--Around the relics of an- 
tiquity, Messrs. Holland and Nash have cast a 
halo of art, at once spirited and appropriate. 

No. 293. The First Day of Oysters. A. 
Fraser, — The words first and last—the first 
flowers in Spring, the last fruits of Autumn— 
claim a distinguished place in all our asso- 
ciations. In the clever performance before us, 
Mr. Fraser has well contrasted the eagerness 
of youth with the more sedate temperament of 
advanced life ; and has exhibited qualities, both 
of composition and of execution, which must 
render the picture a general favourite. 

No. 158. Pastorale of the Sabine Moun- 
tains.—J. Inskipp.--The same broad style of 
execution, and the same harmonious and mel- 
low colouring, which have always distinguished 
this artist’s works, appear in the present pro- 
duction, as well as in No. 180, The Fountain 
of Sambuci, in the Sabine Mountains; although 
the former has more of artificial, the latter 
more of natural character. 

No. 262. Head of an Old Lady. J. Boaden. 
— Whether as a portrait or as a study, we con- 
sider this performance a very successful result 
of Mr. Boaden’s practice. Perhaps, a little too 
much, in drapery and background, is sacrificed 
to bring out the head. It. is like ‘* making 
assurance doubly sure;” of which the work 
does not stand in need. 

No, 3. Magpie Island, near Henley. J. 
Stark.—As in others of his works in the pre- 
sent exhibition (for instance, No. 46, Mill. 
End, near Henley), Mr. Stark has here dis- 
played his usual accuracy of delineation. A 
careful study of nature, truth of character and 
effect, and a felicitous Anglo-Flemish style of 
execution, appear in all. 

No. 406. — Gulnare’s love for the captive 
Corsair discovered by the Seyd. J. R. Her- 
bert.— 

««* In words alone I am not wont to chafe, 
Look to thyself, nor deem thy secret safe!’ 


He rose— and slowly, sternly, thence withdrew, 
Rage in his eye, and threats in his adieu.” 


Byron's lines are admirably illustrated in this 





fine and carefully painted cabinet picture. The 
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effect on Gulnare of the Seyd’s menace, and 
significant action, is well expressed. 

No. 103. Fruit, Globe of Fish, &c. G. 
Lance.—A combination of rich materials, se- 
lected with great skill, well composed, and 
executed in a style of great breadth and ele- 
vation. 

(To be continued. ] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Last Moments of King Charles the First. 
Painted by William Fisk; engraved by 
James Scott. Boys. 

Aw interesting mezzotinto engraving of an 

interesting subject. The moment chosen is 

when the unfortunate but venerable monarch, 
after receiving the spiritual exhortations of 

Bishop Juxon, utters the memorable words, 

“*I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible 

crown, where no disturbance can have place.” 

Hacker, Tomlinson, Herbert, Ashburnham, 


and Brandon, are prominent characters in the |. 


scene; Cromwell, Bradshaw, and others, are 
gazing at it from neighbouring windows. 


The North American Aboriginal Portfolio, 
No. I. By J. O. Lewis. Published for the 
Proprietor by Ackermann and Co. 

TuoseE of our readers who recollect the very 

high terms of admiration in which we spoke of 

the History of the Indian Tribes of North 

America (See Literary Gazette, Nos. 1055-6), 

published by Messrs. Campbell and Barnes, of 

Philadelphia, and recommenced here under the 

illustrious patronage, and with the direct ap- 

probation, of our late king, will not be surprised 
at our having very little to say in favour of this 
every way very inferior work. The former, for 
design, for art, for matter, for literary ability, 

and for general interest, is even more than a 

national—it is a cosmopolitan work, and worthy 

of the most extended patronage. The present 
is altogether a poor affair. ‘The portraits are 

ill drawn and indifferently lithographed ; and 

the biographical sketches are equally mean and 

meagre. We are induced to speak thus plainly 
on this subject, because it often annoys us to 
notice, that no sooner is any production of real 
and great merit brought forward, than there is 
some paltry imitation set up, which, though 
undeserving of success in itself, is just suffi- 
ciently sustained to distract the public and di- 
vert fair encouragement from the meritorious 
enterprise. Comparing the portraits of Shin- 
gaba Wossin in the two publications will be 
quite enough to establish the immeasurable dif- 
ference between them ; and, therefore, whilst 
we again pay the well-earned tribute of our 
applause to the superior performance (which, as 
we have seen from further fasciculi, is proceed- 
ing with infinite spirit on its course), we can- 

not but express our regret that so spurious a 

rival has been introduced among us from the 

United States, where Mr. Lewis asserts it has 

been well received. 








SKETCHES. 
WEATHER WIspoM: Past week. 
Morrison, Murphy. Actual Facts. 
Frosty morning; 
Mato cits} [very slight thaw 
; uring day, an 
gloomy air. | frost per 
Nel cata seseeee Changeable ---+ a. 
12th. Changes at Ditto; hard d 
night -. } Rain and wind. { frost. ” 
13th, Changes 
again; more 
temperate ; to- 
kens of SW. 
gales. 


Fair+ssesseseeee Ditto; ditto. 





14th. Weather 
4 : ing.. § Vety fine; hard 
b~ A unset. \ Rain and wind { frost. 


15th. Ve 


a Continued _ hard 
stormy, with - alt rd 
Ss | coon {TE 


showers. 
IGth, cccccccecece The same. 


The poor prophets have not hit a single day. 
Now, for the next week. ‘‘ Changes about the 
20th and 2Ist ; the latter day milder and fairer, 
though cloudy. The temperature higher as the 
Sun approaches Mars. At the New Moon 
there is a conjunction of the Sun, Moon, and 
Mars, which is peculiar, and would cause mild 
weather.”—Morrison. ‘* Saturday, 17th, fair 
and frost; 18th, 19th, fair and frost; 20th, 
21st, changeable; 22d, rain; 23d, rain and 
wind.” — Murphy. 

We have received the following letter from 
Lieut. Morrison, in reply to Mr. Murphy’s in- 
sinuations against him; and it is only common 
justice to give it a place. 

London, February 14th, 1838. 

Sir, —I would not presume to introduce a personal 
dispute into pee valuable journal, but I hope you will 

rmit a brief reply to Mr. Murphy’s insinuations in your 
ast. I am_ obliged by the — he displays for my 
honour with the public, but I assure him, it is quite 
secure in my own keeping. I have before me a letter 
dated the 4th of October, from Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 
which mentions that they therewith ‘forward proofs,” 
from which the predictions in the ‘* Meteorological Alma- 
nac,” were forthwith printed. My predictions were in 
print fifteen days before the day Mr. Murphy mentions 
that his book was published. Owing to Mr. Sherwood’s 
death, the Essays I had written, were offered to another 
publisher, who returned them on account of the lateness 
of the season. This was the reason the ‘‘ Meteorological 
Almanac” came out so late this year. Mr Murphy will 
not be suspected of copying my predictions, for he says 
not a word of ‘‘frost” from the first to the seventeenth of 
February, though it froze hard on the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th; and, after the ‘* mild temparature” I foretold, the 
cold returned, as I mentioned, on the 9th, the thermome- 
ter —— more than the ‘‘ 8 or 10 degrees” I named that 
day ; and it froze on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th. 
Mr., Murphy also tells us, that by ‘‘changeable” he does 
not mean changes, or variable weather, as I do, in com- 
mon with most people; but ‘* a day in which it is un- 
certain” what the weather will be. 
these ‘* uncertain” days, or about one day in every three, 
it is clear by his own shewing, that he does not know 


Rain ccccceccee 


much of the weather. Hesays, at page 44, that ‘‘ changes | 


take place in the seasons of different years, by the in- | 


| 


fluence exercised on them by the external planets of the | 


system ;” but 1 published this doctrine in the «* Meteorolo-| 


ical Almanac” for 1837, and gave numerous proofs of the 
act, which Mr. Murphy has not yet done by his hitherto 
secret system. — Yours, &c. R. J. Morrison, 
Lieut. R.N. 
Apropos of this controversy, it reminds us of 
an anecdote of the doer of the famous Francis 
Moore, who called upon the editor of a rival 
almanac, to endeavour to fathom the depths of 
his mystery. He was cunningly inquiring into 
the secret of his calculations, when the other 
bluntly exclaimed, ‘‘ I see what you are driving 
at, Dr. Moore! You wish to know my system. 
I will tell you what it is. I take your almanac, 
and, for every day that you predict one thing, 
I predict the very reverse ; and (he continued) 
Iam quite as often right as you are.” 





MUSIC. 

Willis’s Rooms. —.The second of Mori and 
Lindley’s Classical Concerts, on Wednesday, 
gave us some excellent music in the shape of 
trios, quartettes, quintettes, arias, &c. &c. 
Corelli's trio in E flat, two violoncellos and 
contra basso, by Messrs. Lindley, Lavenu, and 
Dragonetti; and a song, “ The mansion of 
peace,’’ sung by J. Parry, jun. were the gems of 
the evening. We must complain of the extreme 
length of some of the pieces of instrumental mu- 
sic: however well executed, they weary the 
audience. 

Vocal Society. —The third Concert, on 


* As Mars aud the Sun approach the square of Saturn ! 
and poor Mars, Sol, and Saturn have done nothing ! 





And as he has 117 of | 


| Monday, was tolerably well attended. And 
amidst some pleasant and well-executed music, 
a new madrigal, by W. Byrde, is worthy of 
notice, as particularly musical and pleasant, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Vocal Gems of Scotland. Arranged, with 
new and appropriate Symphonies and Ac. 
companiments for the Pianoforte, by J. M, 
Miiller. Edinburgh, Wood and Co.; Lon. 
don, Cramer and Co.; D’Almaine and (Co.; 
Chappell; Lee; Duff and Co.; Mori and Co, 

WE have to give our cordial praises to this 

first volume of Scotch Songs. With the ex. 

ception of a few isolated songs, rendered po. 
pular by having had accompaniments put, and 
being so sung by first-rate vocalists, we know 
literally nothing of the exquisite melodies of 
our sister-land. Mr. Miiller has here done for 

Scotland what Bishop did for Ireland (Moore’s 

Irish Melodies), given us the airs in all their 

purity and simplicity, but with the addition of 

equally simple accompaniments, instead of, as 
hitherto, the mere air serving for both voice 
and instrument. 

This volume contains some forty melodies, 
| several of which are familiar to the public—all 
|to us; of others, equally beautiful, we will ven. 

ture to say, two thirds of our readers never 
heard. We have no doubt of this volume 
becoming popular; it is, indeed, well worthy 
of attention. We would suggest the propriety 
jof arranging a few of the airs as duets, as in 
| other collections. 





| Six Waltzes for the Pianoforte, Composed by 
C. Hornby. London, Duff and Co. 
|THE production of a young lady. We have 
;much pleasure in recommending this set of 
|very agreeable waltzes; the fourth and fifth, 
jin particular, are pleasant for dancing to; the 
‘sixth, novel; and, indeed, all are clever, as 
| short pieces of music. A good and well-arranged 
bass renders them desirable for the ball-room, 
where distinct time is always desirable. 


DRAMA. 

Covent Garden. — The accession of Mr. 
Power this week to the strength of. Covent 
Garden stage, gave it a very delightful variety; 
which we only regret to say was interrupted by 
the indisposition of that admirable actor, which 
disabled him from appearing on Wednesday. 
We trust that a few nights hence we shall sce 
him, restored to health, in the new character 
of Mackintosh and Co., for which he is an- 
nounced in the bills. 

On Thursday, a new five-act play, called 
The Lady of tal or Love and Pride, was 
produced here with triumphant success. The 
plot is very novel and very interesting—one, 1n- 
deed, of the most beautiful love-stories of which 
we have ever witnessed the representation within 
the walls of a theatre. Claude Melnotte, 4 
gardener’s son (Macready), is tempted by twoof 
her discarded lovers, in a moment of frantic 
anger and revenge, to take an oath to marry 
and degrade, by carrying her to his peasant 
home, Pauline Deschappelles (Miss H. Fau- 
cit), an heiress, and belonging to a family of 
| prodigious pride, a due portion of which belongs 
ito herself. Notwithstanding this, and the 
| disparity of their station, Claude had loved her 

at a humble distance from his childhood ; and 
‘now disguised as a prince by his companions (a 
metamorphosis rendered easy by his previous ef- 
forts to educate himself in such a way as to be 
; worthy of Pauline’s love), he accomplishes his 
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ae 
object,and is united toher. The conflict of pas- 
sions which ensues, imparts the deepest tone of 
feeling to the drama, as it is developed from this 

int. Pauline’s affections have been won to 
the fondest extent, and when Claude, instantly 
conscience-stricken by a sense of the disgrace 
he has inflicted on one whom he also loves, 
endeavours to atone for the act by restoring 
her to her father and consenting to a divorce, 
his resolution is combated by the struggling 
love of his bride, who, having exhausted her- 
self in reproaches and tears, feels that she can- 
not desert him. Contrary to custom, the play 
ends not here. Swearing to her that he will 
win her and himself a proud name, he bids 
her farewell, and rushes forth to join the army. 
The fifth act restores him to her after an ab- 
sence of two years and a half, during which he 
has eminently distinguished himself, and risen 
to the rank of colonel in his country’s service. 
The other involutions of the plot it is unne- 
cessary to detail: suffice it to say that they all 
tend to the auspicious conclusion of this ad- 
mirabledrama. And the performances were quite 
worthy of the poet. The Claude of Macready 
is most touching throughout. His first scene, 
where he hopes all, and with youthful romance 
imagines she will listen to his love, and, with 
equal romance, descend from her high station 
to his humble lot, and the dissipation of that 
dream, was most true to nature. Again, in his 
description of the home he would choose for 
her, when wooing her as a prince, he delivered 
the poetry in so glowing a manner that the 
whole house was borne away by its beauty, and 
almost extraordinary murmurs of applause re- 
warded an effort of genius such as is rarely in- 
deed seen upon the mimic board. Miss H. 
Faucit played the heroine sweetly, and where 
power was requisite, threw it in so as to leave 
us nothing more to wish. Bartley, as a fine 
old soldier, was perfect. He never had a cha- 
racter better suited to him; and never per- 
formed one with more effect. Elton, as one of 
the villanous lovers, was sufficiently disagreeable 
and vile; and all the less prominent parts were 
ably sustained by Mrs. W. Clifford, Mrs. 
Griffiths, Meadows, Strickland, Diddear, and 
the rest. At the fall of the curtain the ap- 
plause was enthusiastic, and Macready an- 
nounced the repetition for next night amidst 
unanimous cheering. 

Adelphi.—On Monday, a new drama, called 
A Maiden’s Fame, and written by Mr. B. 
Bernhard, was produced here with complete 
success. It is of a deeply tragic cast, and, we 
believe, altered from a French plot. Mrs. 
Yates, as the heroine, is very affecting; exhi- 
biting great feeling and passion in situations 
of trying interest. Mrs. Nisbett offers the 
contrast in a light and lively soubrette ; which 
part she plays with great archness and naiveté. 
Mr. Lyon gave earnestness to a well-drawn 
character; and O. Smith, as a mysterious 
gipsy, looked admirably, and imparted all the 
effect of which it was susceptible. Neither 
Mr. Yates nor Mr. Saville had much to do; 
but there was enough in the piece to satisfy a 
most crowded audience, and great plaudits 
marked the fall of the curtain. In the Mar- 
ried Rake, which followed, Mrs. Nisbett was 
full of life and vivacity, and continual bursts of 
laughter rewarded her merit. 

St. James’s.—A slight piece, adapted from 
the French, was produced here on Saturday 
last, under the name of The Spitalfields 
Weaver. ‘The plot is trifling, and one act and 
one scene are sufficient for its developement. 
The rich, but unpolished tradesman, subjected 
to the insults and laughter of his high-born 





wife's aristocratic friends, and having his very 
kindness ridiculed, till he is half mad, was 
admirably played by Mr. J. Webster. Mr. 
Wright, as Simmons, his old weaver chum, also 
made the most of a part suited to his style of 
acting : his vulgar humour told well amid the 
fopperies of the drawing-room. Miss Allison 
played a pleasant part easily and naturally ; and 
Mr. Sidney was quite at home as a fopling. 
The applause at the end, and the constant 
laughter during the acting, confirmed the 
entire success of the little piece. 





VARIETIES. 

Russian Expedition. —An expedition has 
been appointed to proceed to Chiva and Boc- 
kara, and survey the territories between the 
Oxus and the Caspian Sea. An ancient bed of 
the river is particularly to be explored. 


The Charm of Poetry. 

«* This is the charm of poetry: it comes 
On sad perturbed moments ; and its thoughts, 
Like pearls amid the troubled waters, gleam. 
That which we garnered in our eager youth, 
Becomes a long delight in after years ; 
The mind is strengthened, and the heart refreshed 
By some old memory of gifted words, 
That bring sweet feelings, answering to our own, 
Or dreams that waken some more lofty mood 
Than dwelleth with the commonplace of life.” 

: Ethel Churchill. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Thoughts of the Times; or, Men and Things, by T. B. 
Browne, Esq. f.cap, 6s. 6d.-—- Dr. G. C. Holland’s Inqui 
into the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Part L 
Vol he Nature and Treatment of Cholera, 8vo. 
78. 6d. — Outlines of Midwifery, by J. T. Conquest, M.D 
F.L.S. 6th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. — Ophthalmia, by J. 
Slade, M.D. 8vo. 5s. — Trial of the Glasgow Cotton Spjn- 
ners, by J. Marshall, 1s. — Misrepresentation; or, Scenes 
in Real Life, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 64, — Posthumous 
Letters on Spiritual Subjects, by the Rev. J. Pierce, 
12mo. 5s.— Tales about Wales, 2d edition, edited by 
Captain Basil Hall, 12mo. 4s, 6d. — Shelford’s Commuta- 
tion of Tithe Act, 2d edition, 12mo. 12s, — Reminiscences 
from the Life of a Lutheran Clergyman, by Dr. F. 
Strauss, 12mo, 7s.—Historical and Genealogical Account 
of the Clan Maclean, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Studies of the Apoca- 
lypse, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—A Treatise on Ruptures, by W. Law- 
rence, 5th edition, 8vo. 16s.—Medical Zoology and Minera- 
logy, by J. Stephenson, M.D. royal 8vo. 42s. — Quain’s 
Elements of Anatomy, 4th edition, 8vo, 22s.—English 
Songs and Ballads, by Alexander Hume, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Life of Count Zinzendorf (Moravian Bishop), by the 
Rev. A. G. Spangenberg, post 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Les Evan- 
géles, Port Royal Translation, illustrated, royal 8vo. 18s.— 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of the Church, and History 
of the Martyrs, by the Rev. M. H. Seymour, imperial 
8vo. 21s.—Watkins’s Principles of Conveyancing, by Mor- 
ley, &c. 8th edition, b H. White, 8vo. 18s.—Edin- 





H, 
burgh Cabinet Atlas of Modern Geography, with Maps of 
Ancient Geography and Tables, royal 4to. 1/. lls. 6d. co- 
loured—The Religious History of Man, by D. Morrison, 
12mo, 6s.—Select Translations from the Greek Minor 


Poets, &c. by R. S. Fisher, royal 8vo, 2ls.—Rev. H. 
Woodward's Sermons, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—Swan’s Illustrations 
of the Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous System, 
Part III. 4to. 7s.—Annual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe 
Commutation Tables, 1838, 1s. —The Curate’s Grave, 
24mo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS; 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
BFitisk INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


~ 

OVERNMENT SCHOOL of DESIGN. 

Notice is hereby given, that on the 16th July, 1838, Pre+ 

miums of from Five to Ten Guineas each will be given for the 

best Designs in Art, applicable to the following Branches of Ma- 

nufacture and Decoration, viz.:—Silk, Paper-hanging, Jewellery, 

Carpeting, Architectural Ornament Carving, Glass, Porcelain, 

Ribands,&c. ‘The Competitors must have studied at least Three 
Months in the School at Somerset House. 

Particulars to be learnt at the School. 


x ~ 
ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A. Oxon,, 
urate of Hanwell. 

Parents desirous of selecting a School in a healthy situation, 
bining the intell 1 advantages of a collegiate course with 
religious instruction, moral training, and domestic care, on li- 
beral terms, may obtain Prosy on application (if by letter, 
post-paid) to the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, D.D., Rectory, Hanwell; 
J.D. Macbride, Esq. D.C.L., Principal of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford; B. A. Kent, Esq. M.D., 20 Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square ; and of the Principal, at the School. 








TOwN of ADELAIDE, in SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 
Just published, price 7s, 6d. coloured as a Drawing, 

A View of the Country, and of the Temporary Erections near 
the Site of the proposed Town of Adelaide, in South Australia; 
forming the First of a Series of Views of that Colony. 

By Colonel WILLIAM LIGHT, 
Surveyor-General of the Province of South Australia, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 





BRANSTON, Engraver on Wood, &o. 
. removed from 76 Fleet Street, to 36 St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctor’s Commons. 


OCIETY fox the DIFFUSION of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE MAPS. 
The Publication of the Society’s Maps will be resumed in 
the course of the Month of March. 
THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
59 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
12th Feb, 1838. 


To be sold andentered upon immediately, the Stock in 
Trade of Mr. J. Hardwick, English and Foreign Bookseller. 
Consisting of a valuable assortment of Books in Foreign and Eng- 
lish Literature, some Choice Engravings, and useful Lots of 
Stationery, &c., &c.; together with the Shop Fixtures, situate at 
No. 7 Corn Street, Bristol, directly opposite the Commercial 
Rooms. Any person desirous of entering into the above line, will 
find this a most eligible opportunity. 

For Particulars, apply on the Premises; or to Mr. D. Peters, 
High Street, Bristol. 


C r 
ORDAN’S CHROMAPOLYGON; 
or, Coloured Geometrical Figures. 

In offering these Forms to the notice of the Public, Messrs. 
Mordan and Co. are desirous of pointing out their utility as a 
source both of instruction and amusement. 

To the younger bers of the ity they afford an un- 
limited field for the exercise of taste in the disposition and ar- 
rangement of colours, and of judg in the binati of 
regular and discretionary figures. By a judicious employment of 
the various shades of colour, the perspective of Solid Geometrical 
Figures may be produced, and thus an outline of the science of 
Solid Geometry be insensibly acquired. Instruction will thus go 
hand in hand with amusement. 

As an inexhaustible source of brilliant ornament, they are ap- 
plicable to the decoration of Albums, Screens, Work-boxes, Card- 
cases, and the other productions of Female taste and leisure. 

In many of the arts, as in that of Printing, whether on Calico, 
Silk, Wood, Paper, Leather, or Metals, their importance is great; 
offering a ready and prolitic source of design. In the union of 
colour and form much time will be saved to the Artist, 

8. Mordan and Co. Castle Street, Finsbury. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
y Thermometer. Bayometer. 
From 29°08 to 28-95 
seee 28°74 +--+ 28-98 
29°12 stationary 
29°25 


February. 

Thursday.. 8 

riday «---- 9 
Saturday -- 10 seee 
Sunday «+--+ 11 . ! ++ 29°43 
Monday -- 12 eee * 29°51 ++ 29°52 
Tuesday -- 13 core 13 ‘ 29°50 stationary 
Wednesday 14 | «++ ++ 36 29°57 stationary 

Winds, N.E. and N.W 

Except the 8th and two following days, generally clear; 
rain on the 8th and 9th, and a little snow on the 13th. 

Rain fallen, +2125 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMB, 
Latitude ---.--+ 51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 351 W.of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We can receive no such anonymous contributions as that 
about the Memorietta Italiana. 

We cannot give F. G. W. the information he requests. 
There are many good works of the class he seeks. 

Errata.—In our last Number, page 93, col. i., line 20, 

r ** Tower,” read ** Town.” Same page and col., line 
39, for ** Sepolireto,” read ** Sepolereto.” 











SALES BY AUCTION. 
Library of the late Wm. Esdaile, Esq. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 

ON THURSDAY, MARCH I5ru, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, at One o’Clock precisely, 

By Order of the Executors, 

The very Valuable Library of 


Printed Books and MSS., 
Of WILLIAM ESDAILE, Esq., deceased, 
Removed from Clapham Common, 

Comprising, among the folios, Montfaugon, with the Supple- 
ment, large paper; De Bry Collectiones Peregrinationum, 5 vols. ; 
the Nuremberg Chronicle, first edition; Purchas’ Pilgrimes, 
5 vols,: Dugdale’s Works, the best County Histories, &c.; in 4to., 
Willis’s Cathedrals, Grose and Britton, large paper; the Works 
of Winkelmann, Filibien, Vasari, Strutt, Walpole, Sir W. Jones, 
Leland; in 6vo., Dibdin’s Works, large paper; Strutt’s Common 
Prayer, large paper; the best Works of the Historians, Poets, and 
Divines, and Writings on Art, all in the nicest condition. 
Among the MSS. are the celebrated Missal, with beautiful 
Miniatures, the works of Girolamo and Francesco Veronensis, an 
exquisitely executed Offices of the Virgin, from Count Macartney’s 
collection, the Romant de La Rose, executed for Francis 1. &c. 

May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Drawings, Prints, and Books of Prints 
of the late Wm. Esdaile, Esq. 


By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 

ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
ON MONDAY, MARCH Ii9rn, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, at One o’Clock precisely, 

By order of the Executors, 

The Collection of Drawings, Prints, and 

Books of Prints, 

Of WILLIAM ESDAILE, Esq, Deceased. 


Comprising a large Assemblage of Drawings by Wilson and 
Gainsborough ; exquisite Drawings of Flowers on Vellum, by 
Ehret, Pallio, Wilherst, Inwell, / oh the Hortus Itzsteinensis, 
2 vols., from Lord Bute’# Collection; Chinese Drawings of Na- 
tural History; and beautiful Drawings, framed and giazed, by 
the following Artists, viz.— 

B. Bandinelli A. Kauffmann 
J. Romano Rembrandt 
P. del Vaga Backhuysen 
Titian Zaftleven 
be 
vy. Uden 
Riateone 
Hackaert 
‘Tencompt 
Cipriani Le Prince 
Bartolozzi ooker 

The Collection of Prints includes the Works of A. Durer, and 
the early Germans, and Hollar; Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostade, 
Potter, Waterloo, Ruysdael, &c.; the Works of Della Bella 
Stella, Worledge, Brawer, Dusart, and Beya; and Modern Ita- 
lian, French, and English Engravings; Hogarth’s Works, many 
in curious states. Among the Books are the Voyages Pitto- 
resques; the Marlbro’ Gems, mostly proofs; Hamilton's Etruscan 
Antiquities; Ploos van Amstel’s Works; the Liber Veritatis Gal- 
leries; Whittaker’s Magna Charta, on Vellum, &c. 


May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding. 


Sandby 
Morland 
Girtin 
Cozens 
Coney 


Cuitt 
Turner, R.A. 
Allen 


Zaccarelli 
icci Pococke 
Anderson. 


Marbles, Bronzes, Rare Oriental and 
other Porcelain, Coins, Medals, &c. 
of the late Wm. Esdaile, Esq. 


By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


ON THURSDAY, MARCH 22p, AND FOLLOWING 
DAY, at One o’Clock precisely, 
By order of the Executors, 

The Valuable Collection of Marbles, Busts, Vases, and Bronzes; 
old Japan, Sevres, Dresden, and old Chelsea Porcelain; a Cabinet 
of Marqueterie, from Lady Holdernesse's Collection; a Table, 
with Panels of Sevres; Vases and Tazzas of Limogine Enamel; 
Etruscan Pottery; and some ogg of Bijouterie. Also, the 
Collection of Gold and Silver Co: and Silver Historical Me- 
dals; Terra Cotta Models by Nolle kit 3 Minerals and Fossils, &c. 

Of WILLIAM ESDAILE, Esq. Deceased. 
-~ be viewed two “— sitet 


The late Mr. aeny's Marine Pictures. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR or ania anal ARES STREET, 


ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2iTH, 
At one o’Clock precisely, 


The entire Collection of the very 
Interesting and Valuable Works, 
Left by that distinguished Marine Painter, 

The late THOMAS LUNY, Esq. of Teignmouth. 

This b will be wnised from the a 
and favourable notices which app d in the 
journals during the short period immediately preceding 4 
death of the artist, when they were publicly exhibited. 

In his more recent works, of which this collection princi- 
pally consists, is found a freshness of tone and firmness of touch 
which rank him high among the modern landscape and marine 
painters. 

The collection includes the set of Five Great Naval Battles— 
namely, St. Vincent, Camperdown, the Nile, Trafalgar, and 
Algiers, in which the British fleet gained so much honour, and 
80 many advantages for this nation. 

Also, upwards of a hundged beautiful cabinet specimens, in- 
cluding every variety of Sea Views, with vessels and interesting 
spots abroad and on the southern coast, and illustrations of re- 
markable events at sea during the late wars, River Scenery, &c. 


May be viewed three days preceeding. 








The Series of Portraits of Distinguished 


haracters, 
Painted for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MA — 
AT se bags yt ROOM, re STREET 
MES’S SQUARE, 


ON raipay, FEBRUARY 23p, 
At One precisely, 
The Valuable and Iateresting Series of 
Portrait 


,’ 

Copies from Pictures in Royal, Public, and Private Collections 
on the Continent and in this Country, painted for the Engravings 
in the Gallery of Portraits a under the superintendance 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful ay They 
comprise the Portraits of the most int 
Literary, Scientitic, and Political Characters, chiefly of modern 
times, They are of nearly uniform and convenient size, so as to 
be valuable acquisitions to the Library or Cabinet. Great atten- 
tion has been paid by the Artists,—viz. Witherington, A.R A. 
Fradelie, Buss, &c., in preserving the character and tone of 
colour of the original Pictures. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 








Collection of Gold Snuff Boxes of the 
late Prince Razoumofisky, of Vienna, 
Marbles, China, &c. 

By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT eee bg ae? ROOM, AE STREET, 

- JAMES'S SQUAR 
ON oun RSDAY, oaiamione 22b, 

At One o’Clock precisely, 

By Order of the Executrix, 

The very Valuable Assemblage of Gold 
and Gold-Mounted Snuff Boxes, 

Of the Prince Razoumoftfsky, of Vienna, deceased. 


Comprising some set with Miniatures by Petitot, &c., Mosaics 

and Cameos, a Regulator, and a small Antique Faun of fine Greek 

; also a Bacch and Venus in Marble; Marble 

Tables, French © acka, Dessert and Tea and Cotlee Services, and 

Ornamental cae and other Porcelain, a Japan Box mounted 
with Silver Gilt, & 

May te V jewed two days p 





fi 1 had. 
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Capital Modern Drawings, and Some 
Pictures. 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT a Sager’ ROOM, KING STREET, 
JAMES’S SQUARE, 
ON mennnian FEBRUARY 26TH, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
At One precisely, 
By Order of the Executor, 

The very Extensive and Valuable 
Collection of Drawings in Water 
Colours and Sepia, 

By the most distinguished Modern Artists, 

Of HENRY FISHER, Esq. deceased; 

Being those selected by him for his numerous illustrated Pub- 
lications, comprising several Exquisite Drawings by Turner, 
-A.; Views of the Himalaya Mountains, and ates Subjects; 
Bartlett’ s Views in Syria and Palestine, the original set; Illus- 
trations to Scott’s Novels, by different Artists; Hallam’s Views 


in Devonshire and Cornwall; a Volume of Sketches, by Capt. 
Elliott; and capital Specimens of 


Stanfield, R.A, 
dD. Roberts 


Harwood 
Chisholm 
Jenkins 
Harvey 


Franklin Arnold; 


And some Exquisite Portraits by Derby; Exquisite Copies of 
Old Pictures; also some Oil Paintings, Copies after Lawrence; 
Portrait of Sir ‘Thomas Hardy, by Evans; Pictures by Hart, 
Maclise, Chisholm, Franklin, Melville; and an Original Por- 
trait of Mrs. Hemans, 


‘The Collection of Pictures of Wm. 
Esdaile, Esq. deceased, 
By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT lage ro STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S wan 
ON SATURDAY, ARCH 24TH, 
At One o'Clock precisely, 
By Order of the Executors, 
The very Choice and Exquisite 
Cabinet of Italian, French, Fiemish, 
am, and English Pictures, 
ected during a long Series of Years, from the various 
distinguished Collections, with the greatest Taste and Judgment, 
By WILLIAM ESDAILE, Esq. deceased. 

Among them will be found, a Grand Landscape, by 8S. Rosa— 
the Infant Christ, by L. da Vinci, from Fonthill—Exquisite Spe- 
cimens of A. Durer and V. mr from the Fonthill Collection— 
two by Clande—the Holy Family by Rubens—An Interior, by J. 
and A, Ostade, from the Cileans Coilection~ a Dutch River 
Scene, by Hobbima—the bey pos Miaris — beautiful Spe- 
cimens of Gai d the Works of the fol- 
lowing great and e<teorned Masters: — 

G. Bellini V. der Heyden 
Garefalo Polemberg 
Domenichino Both 

Titian Metzu 

C. Maratti Lingelback 
Hassano V. der Neer 
Zuccarelli 3g 
Holbein Vv. 
Brughel 
‘Teniers 





Pynacker 

V. de Velde 

V. Oos 

V. de Werf 
erne 

Pate it 

Stothard 

Westail 

Du Jardin Arnold. 


May be viewed three days preceding. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, 3 vols, post 8vo 
RT and ARTISTS in ENGLAND ; 


being Letters written during a Season in London, one 

Visits to the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country; 
with Descriptions of the bey and Private Collections of Works 
of Art, Sketches a a 

By yh WAAGEN 
Director of he Royal Gailery at Berlin. 
John Murtay, Albemarle Street. 
On Thursday, March Ist, will be published, price 5s. 

SOUTHEY’S MADOC, with Two Engrav-| > 

ings, forming Vol. V. of Southey's Poetical Works. 

** We are very glad to see the works of a poet for whom we have 
always felt the warmest admiration collected, and in a shape that 
will insure their popularity."—Literary Gasette. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





MRS. HANNAH MORE. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in 1 vol. post gyo, 
uniformly with her se oh = numerous Illustrations, and g 
Portrait never before e 

HE LIFE of HANNAH MORE, with 

occasional Notices of her Sisters. 
y HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
St. John’s Collnans Cambridge; Curate of Wrington, 
Somersetshire. 
T. Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 

~ Just ready, G av vols. 

NOUNT CAGLIOSTRQO, 
the Charlatan. A Tale of the Reign of Louis XVI. 
Edward Bull, Public Library, 19 Holles Street, 

Cavendish Square. 


Nearly ready, i in 2 vols. post 8v: 
RS. WILBERFORCE; or, "the Widow 


and her Orphan Family. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Mortimer Delmar. 
By the Author of “ Conrad Blessington.” 


Ill. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Rufus; or, the Red King. 
A istorical Romance. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 





of 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
gg os benign ag 
0. price 6s. . 
: N ESSAY. y” the ANTIQU ITY 
HINDOO MEDICINE. 
meth FORBES ROYLE, M.D. F.R.S. 
i y Lecture to the Course of Materia 
Medi, oer Therapeutics, delivered at King’s College. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Botany of the Himalaya Mountains, Parts 
I.toIX. Imp. 4to. price 20s. each, with coloured Plates, 
Part X. will complete the Work. 
Wm, H. Allen and Co. 7 


Leadenhall Street; and J. Churchill, 
“Princes Street. 


With a beautifully engraved Portrait of Sir John Eliot, 
from an original Picture, price 6s. 
1 
IVES of SIR HENRY VANE the 
Younger, and HARRY MARTEN, 
By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

«In the execution of his task, Mr. Forster has exercised the 
same masterly powers which he devoted to his portraits of Pym 
and Wentworth; the same labour of research and examination; 
the same sympathy with great intellectual and patriotic endea- 
vour; and the same grace and power of none His life 
(Vane’s) reads like a lofty romance, and it b 8 as romances 
general.y begin—in splendour and in neaatitns* —Courier, 

London ; Longman and Co, 7 and John Taylor. 





GREAT AMERICAN NATIONAL WORK. 

Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty, the late King, the 
Queen Dowager, Her Royal Highuess the Duchess of Kent, and 
other Members of the Royal Family, the Royal Academy of 
Arts, &c. 

ISTORY of the INDIAN TRIBES of 
NORTH AMERICA, with Biographical Sketches and 

Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs. Embellished with 120 Por- 

traits from the Indian Gallery in the Department of War, at 


Washington. 
By THOMAS L. M‘KENNEY, 
Late of the Indian Department, Washington, 
and JAMES HALL, Esq. of Cincinnati. 

The Proprietor begs leave respectiully te announce, that he 
has just returned from the United States, and resumed the pub- 
lication of this Work, which was necessarily suspended during 
hisabsence. The First Part is now ready; three Numbers are in 
the Press, and will be issued in six — and Four more Parts 
will be publishet in all the month of May. 

Publication Office, No. 156 Regent Street. 


OLMES on the CURE of CONSUMP- 
TION, ASTHMA, and other MALADIES, 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
Holdsworth, Paternoster Row. 

« In the work before us, Mr. Holmes verifies the success of his 
practice by a number of well-authenticated cases, some con- 
sidered hopeless, wherein his mode of treatment was attended 
with perfect success.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

%4* The Author may be consulted at No. 27 Margaret-Street, 
Cavendish Square, between the Hours of 11 and 2 dally. 


1 thick volume: Bv0., ‘with Plates, price 2le 


HE “MATH EMATICAL PRINCIPLES 
of MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, and their applica- 
tion to on Theory of Universal Gravitation. 
N HENRY PRATT, M.A., Fellow of Caius College. 
. and J. Deighton, Cambridge; J. H. Parker, 


Edinburgh; ; and John w. Parker, West Strand, London. 
The Lg ears rey rr ren ated of in this Work are the following :— 
ciples of Statics: Lever and its Applications; Wheel 
and Axle; Toothed Wheels; Pullies; Inclined Plane; Wedge, 
Roofs, Arches, Bridges; Notices of the Roofs of W estminster 
Hall and Trinity College Hall, Cambridge; Blackfriars Bridge; 
King’s College Chapel, and other noted buildings; Suspension 
Bridges; Problems; Attractions; Laplace’s Coefficents. Prin- 
ciples of Dynamics: Laws of Motion; Motion ofa Particle; Cen- 
tral Orbits; Kepler's Laws; Motion of two Particles; Lunar 
Theory; Pianetary Theory, Stability ofthe System; Pendulum; 
Problems; Motion of a Rigid Body; Kater’s Pendulum ; Preces- 
sion of the Equinoxes; Nutation of the Earth’s Axis; Motion of 
a Vibrating Cord; Genera! Dynamical Principles and Remarks; 
Problems. Principles of Hydrostatics: Figure of the Earth; 
Clairant’s Theorem; Internal Structure of the Earth; Form of 
the Ocean and Atmosphere, Principles of Hydrodynamics: Tides 
and Stability of the Gcean; Motion of the Planets and Comets in 
a Resisting Medium; Summary of Arguments in Favour of the 
Theory of Universal Gravitation, 





_ JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ition, revised and augmented, 
pue "NINTH BRIDGEWATER “TREA- 
TISE. A Fragm 
By CH ARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 

** The volume here presented to the public does not form a part 
of the Series of works under the will of the late Earl of Bridge- 
water. I have, however, thought, that in furthering the inten- 
tions of the testator by p i soe i on that sub- 
j jects I might be permitted to connect with them a title which 

as now become familiarly associated in the public mind with 
| the subject nee religion.” —Exztract from the Preface. 

John meray, Albemarle Street. 


In 18mo. with Portrait, 3s. bou < 

ODD’'S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY of | 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in MINIATURE, witha 

Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scriptural Names, accentuated. 
By T IOMAS REES, LL.D. F.S.A. 

Printed for the Proprietors. Of whom inay be had, 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage, with numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. | 
H. J. Todd, 3 vols. 4to. 2d edition, 7/. 7s. boards. 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- | 

guage, abridged from the Rev. H. J, Todd's 4to. edition, by A. 

Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. boards. 





| 
| edition, with a Map, post 8vo. &s. 6d. 
ORE $i ' SCENES and INCIDENTS in 
| P the WILDS of CANADA 
By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 8vo. new edition, materially improved, 12s. bound, . 
INSWORTH’S DICTIONARY, 
English and Latin, Latin and English; abridged, for the | 
Use of Schools, by THOMAS MO RELL, D.D., with Corrections 
and Additions, by J. Carey, LI..D. 
rinted for the Proprietors. 
BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES,  &e. 
NKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s, boards, 
An Abridgement of the same Work, 


For the Use of Beg Ss, 2s, 
TLAS of MODERN. “GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


23 coloured Maps, from new Pla 
TLAS of ANCIENT’ 
22 coloured Maps, with accentuated Index. 12s. 
'ENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
FT MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 45 coloured Maps and Two 
Indexes. 243. 
UTLINE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY. 
4to. 4s. each, 


BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises. 


T)RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSI- 


TIONS. New edition, 8vo, 6s. 6¢.—Key, 6s. boards. 
Longman, Orme, and Co. 


A 3d edition, f.cap 8 
\SOLATIONS in TRAVEL; ; or, the 
Last wee of a Philosopher. 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY. 

By the same Author, 
o : Ly m 1s 
Salmonia; or, Days of Fly-fishing. 

3d edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Cross 


Second edition, revised, with 65 Plates, Woodcuts, and Maps, 
8vo. 188. 


OURNEY through ARABIA PETRAEA 
to MOUNT SINAI, and the Excavated City of Petra— 
the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. LEON DE LABORDE, 
ps Murray, seracaammaricd Street. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
IR JOHN BARROW’S LIFE of 


ADMIRAL HOWE. 
Portrait, 8vo. 12¢. 





NEW EDITIONS OF KEITH’S MATHEMATICAL | 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
LEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. | 
8vo. 108. Gd. board 
psrkopucrion to the THEORY and | 
gg ICE of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY 


II. 

Victor Cousin on Education in Holland. 
Translated, with Preface on Education, for the People 
in Great Britain. 

By Leonard Horner, Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Ill. 
148. Wellsted’s Travels in Arabia, Mount Sinai, 
i EW TREATISE on the USE of the! and along the Red Sea. 


GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 12 Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 94s. 
Heavens. 12mo. Plates, 6s, 6d.— Key, by Prior, 2s. 6d. IV 


London : Li 0 ac , c : 
mee 5 5 in a aaron Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches and 
Correspondence from Spain. 
8vo, 8s, 6d. 


8v 


DR. peeritidiet Ss NEW eg — 
price 5s. c 


QO’ W ARMI NG "and VEN NTILATING ; 3 
with Directions for making and using the Thermometer | 
Stove, or Self- rN NE Fire, and other oe Apparatus, 
EIL ARNOTT 
Physician Extraordinary to the deeca, Author of 
Zlements of Physics. 
Longman, Orme, and Co. 


V. 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
8th edition, post 8vo. 8s, 6d. bound. 
John siesta Albemarle Street. 


THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK OF THE SEASON, 
| In super-royal 4to. containing Thirty Plates, bound in morocco, 


price Two Guineas, ¥ 
HE HIMALAYA TOURIST, compris- 
ing Thirty Views of Scenery in India, principal among 
the Himalaya coy from Drawings on the Spot 
Lieut. G. WHITE, of the 3ist Regiment. 

“TI have beheld cae all the celebrated scenery of Europe, 
which poets and painters have immortalised, and of which all 
the tourists in the —— are enamoured ; but't have seen it sur- 
passed in these unfrequented and almost unknewn regions.” — 

7 Also, new editions of the ee Captain Skinner's soar of a Tour in the Himalaya Mountains. 
1. Natural Theology. 8vo. 5s. boards. 1838. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
9 Fe} ae I i SWAT it pte ete ts 

» Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. 5s. bds. In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition of 

ERMONS to CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. G. B. BLYTH, B.D. 
Vicar of North Newbald; Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Beverley; and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Rothes. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Rentens 


PALEY'S WORKS. 
The only ——? etme ngs Life, by his Son, 


edit 
[HE WORKS. of WILLIAM PALEY, 


D.D., and an Account of the Life and Writings of the 





Author, 
By the Rev. EDMUND PAL EY, A.M. Vicar of Easingwold. 
With a Portrait. New edition, € vols. Svo. 1/. 16s, boards. 





1838, 
3. Hore Pauline; or, the Truth of the Scrip-| 
ure History of St. Paul evinced. 8vo. 5s. boards. 1838. 

London: Longman and Co.; 'T’. Cadell; J. ee Bald- 
win and Co.; Hatchard and Son; J., G., F. Rivington ; | 
Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Roeadhihd Marshall, | 
and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; E. Hodgson; B. Fellowes; R. | 
Mackie; J. Templeman ; H. Washbourne; and Booker and | 
Dolman. Also, for J. Parker, Oxford; J. and J. J. Deighton, | HEBREW LITERATURE. 

Cambridge; and G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool. } New edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1200 pages), price 2ls. boards; 
} oo paper, but very superior to any foreign edition, 15s. 


board 
| IBLIA HEBRAICA, editio longé accura- 

tissima, ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, V.D.M. 
This edition has undergone a careful revision by PROFESSOR 
HURWITZ. 

“The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
reprint of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, which has been re- 
= by Professor Hurwitz."—Journal of Education. 

. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 
m, the Rey. S. Lee, DD. Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
noc versity of Cambridge. 2d edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. boar 
| ‘The best Grammar for the English reader is that of Lee.”— 

Journal of Education. 

Professor Lee has nearly ready for publication, a Hebrew and 
English Dictionary, in 1 large volume. 

3. Elements of Hebrew Grammar (without 
| Points); to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Two Modes 
| af Reading, with or cas phage ot c ervane #4 a D.D, 

story in the University of St. Andrew's. 
Msrated by a mapaxiogs in Wood res Stone, from original | | rc oe ae pries ids. 6d. F 

ings mad | 

in Heyy, Theben hee 2 cane pring Twelve Years’ Residence / 4° Tiber Psalmorum ; ad editionem Hoogh- 

ys E MANNERS ont CUSTOMS of the | tianem accuratissimé adornatus. "a8. boards. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, including their Private Life,| 5. A Hebrew Primer, intended as an Intro- 
Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, Religion, and early | duction to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the wpe 
History, derived from a Comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, | Compiled for the Use of Children and Beginners. By the Kev. 

nd Monuments still sclee Se the Accounts of Ancient Au- | A. M‘Caul, D.D, of Trinity College, Dublin. 5th edition, a 
thors. By J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S. M.R.S,L. le. 6d, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





base MITCHELL'S NEW WORK, 
n 1 vol, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 
NHOUGHTS on TACTICS and MILI-! 
TARY ORG martina eal a with an Inquiry 
into the Power and Position of Russ! | 
By Lieut.-Col. J. MITCHEL L, H.P. i 
Author of « The Life of Wallenstein.” 
“The most remarkable work on military affairs which has ap- | | 
peared in our era.”—United Service Gazette, 
London : sanguen, Orme, and Co, 
NEW WORK BY MR. KYAN. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Plates, price 10s. cloth, lettered, 
N the ELEMENTS of LIGHT, and their 
Identity with those of Matter, Radiant “a Fixed. 
By y JOHN HOWARD KYAN, 
honk: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


8vo. price 9s. in boards, 
COURSE of PLAIN SERMONS, on 


the Ministry, Doctrines, and Services of the Church of 


England. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS FULFORD, A.B. 
Rector of Trowbridge, Wilts, and late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

“ These excellent sermons deserve a longer notice than the 

limits of a Magazine will admit of. They are introduced by a 
preface of sixty-three pages, great part of which the reviewer 
would gladly have transcribed, had his space permitted. * 
Of the seventeen sermons of which the remainder of Mr. Fulford’ ‘8 
volume consists, little more need be said, than that they amply 
fultil the promise of the Introduction. They are able exhibi- 
tions of the doctrines of Scripture, and the church, on many im- 
portant points, and will, doubtless, be read with pleasure and 
profit by many 7 the sons of the Church of England,”—British 
Mayaxine, Jan. . 

Printed. for J., ‘o and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall, 


+ price 10s. 6d. in m Deas 


YHE PROSE. WORKS of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, THOMAS KENN, D.D. some time Lord 
Bishop of Bath and W ells, To which are added, some of his 
went (never before published), and a short Account of his Life, 
WILLIAM HAWKINS, Esq. his Executor. The whole 


p Bae by 
JAMES THOMAS ROUND, B.D. 
Rector of St. Runwald’s and St. Nicholas, Colchester; and late 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxterd; and ‘I’, Albin, Colchester, 


3 Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 17. 


R. _COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA. 
PIONS. 


t 


_ oesiian AMERICA and the PACIFIC. 

Comprising a Journey across the Pampas and the Andes, 

from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, Lima, Panama, &c. By the 

Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett. 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous 
lllustrations. 


II. 
OYSTON GOWER; or, the Days of 
King John. By Thomas Miller, author of a “ Day in the 
Woods,” &c. 3 vols. 
«**« Royston Gower’ will create a sensation in the reading cir- 
cles unknown since the publication of ‘ lvanhoe.’” — Weekly 
Chronicle. 


Ill. 
IARY of the TIMES of GEORGE IV. 
with numerous Letters of Queen Caroline, and other 
Koyal or Distinguished Persons. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“* This work opens to our view the secret history of our court 
and royal family, for more than half a century.”—Dispatch, 


IV. 
RAtr HALL. By Robert Sulivan, Esq. 
3 vols. 

«* A well-told story—original in design, worked out with inimit- 
able effect, and abounding with striking incidents.”—Sunday 
Times, 

Just ready. 


I. 
Ts RIVER and the DESERT. By Miss 
Pardoe, authoress of “* The City and the Sultan,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, wtth Illustrations. 


11. 
HE COURTIER’s DAUGHTER. By 


Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ADMIRAL EARL ST. VINCENT. By Capt. Bren- 
ae. author of “ The al History of Great Britain.’, 


IV. 
EN of CHARACTER. By Douglas 
Jerrold, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations after Thackeray. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





ready, in 8vo. 
REEMEN oa SLAVES ; 
Tragedy, - Five Act 
y WIL LIA M BALL, Esq. 
hath r of “ Creation,” a Poem, &c. 
Saunders aud Utley, Public Library, C conduit Street. 


a Historical 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty nee Adelaide, 


HE HOLY BIBLE; the One Design of 
One Eternal Mind. A Series of Scriptural Exercises, 
illustrating the Connexion between the Old and New Testa- 


ments, 
By the Rev. Dr. LAING, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain to the St. Ann’s Society Schools. 
Arranged for that Institution, and adapted to general use. 
rice ls. 6d.; or 38. in silk. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill; and J, Nisbet and Co, 
Berners Street. 


LAIN TRACTS for CRITICAL 
be ve a UNION of C a ERGYMEN. 


i ig are now | price 4d. tomy 
No. I, R 
Church of England. 


, ding to the and the 
No. 2 Of Regeneration, Erroneous nam &e. 
No. 8. The ge cae of Baptism, and Interpretation of St. 
John, ad and 5 
No. 4. Will “ ready on the Ist of secon and will contain the 
Spiritual Import of Baptism, di the § 














Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 16, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” ‘* The Vicar of Wrexhill,’”’ “‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Engravings. (Now ready.) 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (** Boz”), Author of “ Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,” &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


(Now ready.) 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Baar. G.C.H 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter Part of the Reign of George IV. 
By LADY KNIGHTON. 


To which are added, numerous Letters from the most distinguished Personage, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Now first published from the original MSS. 
(Just ready.) 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF 
THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCES IN LONDON. 


In 1835 and 1836, with an Account of their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Adventures. 
By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Persian Adventurer,” “* The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of the Princes, &c. (Now ready.) 


V. 
EXCURSIONS IN ITALY. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ** The Pilot,” ‘* The Spy,” “‘ The Bravo,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. being the completion of Mr, Cooper’s Travels. (Now ready.) 
Vi. 
THE HISTORY OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


««A work which, whether for industry or ability, cannot easily be surpassed.”— 
Atheneum. y 
IL. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 


** A singularly clever book.”—Times, 





VIII. 
DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA. 
A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Engravings. (Now ready.) 
IX. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Darnley,” ‘ Richelieu,” ‘De L’Orme,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous fine Portraits. 
X. ; 
TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLECE. 
INCLUDING ANECDOTES AND ADVENTURES OF MILITARY LIFE, 
By the Author of «« The Subaltern,” ‘* The Country Curate,” &c. 





CHEAP AND ELEGANT LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES FOR SIX SHILLINGS. 


Now in course of publication, in neat pocket Volumes, price Six Shillings each, printed and embellished with Engravings, uniformly with the 
“ Waverley Novels” (any of which may be had separately, containing a complete Work, in all but Four Instances), 


THE STANDARD 


Hope's Anastasius | 
Reckford’s Vathek | 
Hook's Maxwell—Parson’s Daughter | neers—Prairie— 
Washington Irving’s Alhambra 
Morier’s Hajji Baba—Zohrab 
Miss Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw—Scottish 

Chiefs—The Pastor's Fireside 


Trevelyan 


Heidenmauer 
Madame de Stael’s Corinne 


Cooper's Pilot—Spy—Last of the Mohicans—P io- 
ionel Lincoln—Borderers—Wa- 
ter Witch—Bravo—Red Rover —Headsman— 


Bulwer’s Eugene Aram—Paul Clifford | 
Captain Marryat’s Peter Simple—Jacob Faithful | 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


This unrivalled Collection of the best Modern Works of Fiction, chiefly by Living Authors, now includes 


The Younger Son, by Captain Trelawny 

The Canterbury Tales, by the Missea Lee 

Maxwell's Stories of Waterloo 

Ainsworth’s Rookwood 

Godwin’s Caleb Williams—St. Leon—Fleetwood | 

G. P, R. James’s Darnley —De L’Orme— Philip 
Augustus—Herry Masterton, 


And the Popular Novels of Gleig, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Gore, Schiller, Mrs. Brunton, Galt, Mrs. Inchbald, Banim, Victor Hugo, Miss Austin, Manzoni, Chateaubriand, 
Peacock, Mrs. Shelley, &c. &c. 


The New Volume, which will be published on the Ist of March, will contain 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S “JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER,’? FOR SIX SHILLINGS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW 


BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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